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I  1C  N0\TLEDLE  being  the  source,  and  beneficence  the  proper 
I  use  of  power,  whatever  superiority  of  the  latter  we  may  en- 

I  joy,  should  be  exericd  iu  imparting  knowledge  to  our  inferiors. 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  many  centuries,  have  sur¬ 
passed  other  nations  in  science  and  in  arts;  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  attained  to  su|)erior  power :  but  instead  of  improving 
•this  advantage  to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  they^have  abused 
it  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  the  detriment  of  others. 

I  We  have  colonised  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  but  what  has 
been  the  result?  The  Asiatics  have  been  plundered^  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  enslaved ;  and  the  aboriginal  Americans,  in  a  great  inca- 
Mirc  extirpated ! 

Ill  Africa,  indeed,  the  colonies  of  Europeans,  excepting  those 
of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  are  trifling  in  their  extent: 
but  their  inischievons  consequences  are  not,  mi  that  account,  the 
less  enormous.  IW  the  horrid  practice,  equally  inhuman  and 
impolitic,  of  dragging  the  natives  from  their  families,  to  sluveiy 
in  a  diri'erent  hemisphere,  to  perform  what  they  could  much  bel¬ 
ter  have  accomplished  in  freedom  and  comfort  at  home,  Africa 
has  suffered  more,  tlian  India  from  Peculation,  or  even  than 
America  from  Massacre.  America  has  revived,  and  may  yet 
flourish;  India  still  breathes,  and  moves  unfettered,  though 
[*luiub  red ;  but  Africa,  so  far  as  the  fatal  iuduence  of  the  slave 
trade  extends,  is  degraded  below  the  level  of  humanity.  The 
reptiles  that  have  never  ap[)roached  but  to  suck  her  blood,  have 
at  die  same  time  diffused  poison  through  her  system. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  suhjecl  of  the  volume  before  us,  it 
affords,  iK'vertheless,  a  consoling  contrast  with  the  introduc¬ 
tory  view  which  we  have  lakt  n.  I’lic  e.xpeditiou  to  Bulaniu 
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well  known,  from  the  philanthropic  and  instructive  publication  3 
of  Mr.  Wadstroin.  It  was  ill  planned,  ill  conducted,  and  ill  H  1 
fated :  twejvc  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  completely  frus-  ^  | 

tratea  ;  and  we' think  it  unlikely  ever  to  be  resumed :  but  its  de-  ^  » 

sii^n  w’Hs  benevolent;  its  progress  was  unstained  by  African  ^ 

blood,  and  unpolluted  by  extortion  or  oppression ;  and  its  ca-  ’  ^ 

tastrophe  was  harmless,  except  to  the  persons  who  engaged  in  ^ 
the  unavailing  attempt.  * 

Cjint.  Beaver  satisfactorily  accounts,  chieflv  by  his  profes-  j 
sionat  occupations,  for  the  great  delay  which  Kas  attuided  hjs 
publication.  It  would,  indeed,  probably,  not  have  a^)peared, 
out  for  that  of  Mons.  Golbcrry,  in  1802,  entitled,  Fragmens 
iVun  Foi/age  en  Afrique,  fait  pendant  les  anntes  1785,  1786,  et 
1787.  That  writer,  in  the  true  genius  of  his  nation,  recommends 
to  the  French  government,  the  formation  of  an  African  depart 
ment,  comprising  the  districts  of  Senegal,  Goree,  and  Sierra  « 
Leone.  Uamhouk  is  proposed  to  be  conquered,  for  the  sake  of  I 
its  gold  mines  ;  and  the  Slave-trade  is  avowed  to  he  the  principal  ■ 
commercial  object :  yet  the  design  is  glossed  over  with  the  pre*  I 
teneesof  exploring,  cultivating,  and  civilizing  Africa! !  Capt.  H 
B.  apprehends,  that,  if  peace  be  restored,  the  French  govern-  3 
ment  may  seriously  engage  in  this  nefarious  plan ;  and  he  there-  W 
fore  w  ishes  that  (ircat  Britain  would  anticipate  the  project ;  not  R 
by  adopting  its  object ionahle  parts,  hut  hy  a  colonial  under-  m 
taking  that  might  elVectually  promote  the  civilization  of  spine  B 
fertile  }>iirt  of  that  great  continent.  He  considers  as  the  most  B 

eligible  situation,  that  part  of  the  western  coast  which  is  bound-  B 

cd  by  the  rivers  (lamhia  and  Qrande,  or  hy  Rio  Nunez. 

Bulama  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  proposal.  Our  author,  ] 

whose  individual  and  astonishing  exertions  the  colonists  were  > 

established  on  that  island  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  \ 

amidst  great  danger  and  distress,  is  so  far  from  disapproving  the  ^  J 
station,  that  he  recommends  it  as  the  best  spot  for  a  commence-  *  ^ 
ment  of  colonial  operations. 

*  Supposing  the  colonization  of  the  countr)'  bctwxen  the  Gambia  and 
the  Grande,  as  well  as  the  uninhabited  Bijuga  isles,  to  be  undertaken  by 
individuals  sanctioned  hy  government,  or  else  by  government  itself,  I  - 
should  recommend  the  repossessing  ourselves  of  Bulama  immediately  ;  r 
and,  iqx)n  the  fertile  soil  of  that  beautiful  little  island  I  should  commence  't 
such  a  plan  of  cultivation,  wliich,  with  common  prudence  and  common 
success,  would,  I  doubt  not,  in  less  than  twenty  years  export  to  the  parent  i 

country  pnxluce  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  sterling;  and,  it  re-  £ 

quires  no  great  share  of  credulity  to  believe,  might  soon  after  take  from  ^ 

Great  Britain  lier  manufactured  goods  to  more  than  that  amount ;  for  h 

w  hich  tlie  colony  would  make  its  Aief  returns  in  raw  materials,  for  Bri-  I 

tish  industry  to  work  up  ;  and  these  would  be  returned  to  it  at  an  ama¬ 
zingly  encrrascd  price  ;  which  is,  ot  all  others,  the  most  advantageous  ^ 
commerce  that  one  country  can  carry  on  with  another. 
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•  Wc  will  therefore  suppose  the  colonization  of  these  countries  lerlout'* 

}y  iotended ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  arrived^  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  just  af^er  the  rains,  on  the 
island  of  Baluma  ^  those  persons  will  find  an  uninhabited  and  fertile  toil  ^ 
and  gnimctas,  or  labourers,  may  be  readily  procured  in  the  neighbour* 
bood.  Six  months  dry  weather  may  be  certainly  reckoned  upon,  if  they 
irrive  at* the  proper  time  ;  in  which  they  may  clear  their  grounds  for 
fultivation ;  and  cotton,  as  the  least  difficult  and  least  expensive,  and 
making  the  best  return,  all  things  considered,  1  should  recommend  to 
be  first  cultivated.  During  the  dry  season  the  colon'ists  would  also  erect 
their  houses  and  make  a  public  road,  &c. ;  while  the  governor  should  be 
making  purchases  of  land  on  the  continent  and  among  the  Bijuga  islanda 
for  future  settlers ;  and  in  doing  this  he  would  meet  with  no  great  dilii- 
culty,  as  all  tlie  ground  uncultivated  by  them  is  of  no  use,  any  further 
than  as  affording  them  the  means  of  the  chace.  And  indeed  they  are 
fver  anxious  to  have  white  people  settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  aa 
when  that  is  the  case  they  always  expect  a  constant  sup^y  of  European 
goods.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  cotton  is  growing,  some  small  re¬ 
turns  might  be  made  io  the  mother  country  in  the  native  produce. 

Having,  in  the  first  year,  made  two  establishments  on  the  island  of 
Bulama,  one  at  the  cast,  and  the  other  at  the  west,  end  of  it ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  to  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  colony  ;  I  should 
the  next  year  form  one  on  the  Biafara  shore  opposite  to  it ;  and  another 
just  to  the  westward  of  that  branch  of  the  Grande  which  runs  up  to 
Giiiaala.  These  would  be  both  on  land  already  purchased  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  but,  if  the  government  at  Bulama  has  been  at  all  active,  other 
territories  will  have  been  purchased  in  the  first  year  j  in  which  case  1 
should  form  a  tliird  establishment  at  Bulola,  and  a  fourth  in  the  isle  of 
Galenas  ;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  of  the  second  year, 
we  should  have  six  distinct  establishments  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  other  establish¬ 
ments  might  be  formed  on  some  of  the  Bijuga  islands,  or. on  some  of 
those  close  to  the  continent,  or,  on  the  continent  itself,  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande ;  and  I  should  now  consider  the  colony  as  sufticiently  strong 
and  j)ermanent  to  reauirc  no  further  assistance  from  government. 

•  ‘In  the  above  outline,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  southern  shore, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  ac  well,  nay  belter,  to  begin  the  first  year  at 
both  ends.  In  which  case  I  should  recommend  the  taking  possession  of 
James’s  island  in  the  Gambia,  and  constructing  on  it  a  considerable  fort  j 
and  the  second  year  an  establishment  should  be  made  on  the  Pasqua 
river. 

‘  In  establishing  this  colony-  there  are  certain  points  which  must  not 
be  swerved  from  j  whenever  they  are,  the  colony,  if  not  ruined,  will  be 
rtftarded ;  these  are : 

‘  First,  that  no  land  be  evtT  taken  from  the  natives  by  force  j  and  that 
we  do  not  ever  make  a  settlement  without  their  consent.  We  should 
even  re-purchace  the  land  already  bought  rather  tliati  uur  right  to  it  be 
disputed. 

‘  I'he  second  is,  that  no  person  can  be  employed  as  a  slave  in  any  of 
our  settlements,  nor  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  colo- 
.nists.  At  the  same  time  that  the  employment  of  slaves  is  prohibited  to 
the  Furo|)ean  colonists,  these  must  also  be  forbidden  to  inteilerc  in  the 
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ftmallest  depre  whatcxTr,  with  the  employment  of  them  by  tl\e  natirc 
king  or  chiefs,  in  our  towns  or  territories.  Nothing  nmsi  be  done  against 
cheir  indepetulence.  The  abolition  of  that  execrable  trade  must  be  left 
Co  the  gradual,  but  sure,  operation  of  reason,  and  example.* 

pp.  389—392. 

Capt.  B.  proceeds  tvith  remarks  on  the  means  of  proinotiug 
morality  and  religion  among  the  natives :  and  in  some  respects 
they  arc  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  in  others  Uiey  betray  a 
want  of  acquaintance  witli  his  subject,  and  a  degree  of  presump* 
tioo  in  the  discussion  of  it.  lie  falls  into  a  common,  but  an* 
turd  mistake,  that  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  not  to 
be  addressed  to  heathens,  because  their  untutored  minds  are  not 
prepared  to  compn^hend  them.  Gentlemen  who  dictate  on  to¬ 
pics  of  this  kind,  should  reflect,  that  the  doctrines  alluded  to  are 
no  more  comprehensible  to  their  own  minds,  than  to  that  of  a 
savage;  and  they  should  inform  themselves  of  facts  w  hich  have 
usually  attended  die  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  before  they 
venture  to  arraign  the  conduct,  and  to  depreciate  the  characters, 
of  Christian  missionaries. 

The  l)ody  of  this  work  is  distributed  into  three  parts.  The 
first  conmrises  the  prooi'edings  of  the  Bulama  Society,  from  its 
rise,  to  Copt.  B.’s  entrance  on  the  government  of  the  colony; 
the  second,  his  journal,  written  at  Hnlama,  and  now  published 
verbatim  from  his  MS.;  the  third, his  reflerrions  on  the  subject, 
W'ith  a  geographical  description  of  Bulama,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Africa.  A  copious  ap|>endix  includes  various  docuuients 
that  illustrate  and  confirm  his  statements. 

The  substance  of  Capt.  B.V  narrative  having  been  printed  ten 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  VV^adstroin,  in  his  Essay  on  Colonization,  it 
would  be  improper,  now,  to  detail  the  interesting  events  to  which 
it  relates.  VVe  snail  therefore  only  advert  to  those  parts  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  which  are  new  to  the  public,  or  which  throw  additional 
light  on  the  snbjcct ;  remarking,  as  we  proceed,  some  matters 
which  seem  to  require  farther  investigation. 

ITie  spirit  of  enterprise  which  so  eminently  characterizes  onr 
military  and  naval  officers,  especially  the  latter,  prompted  Capt. 
B.  at  a  season  when  peace  had  long  hern  uninterrupted,  and 
•eemed  likely  to  remain  so,  to  devise*  some  active  and  adventur¬ 
ous  occupation  of  his  leisure  time.  At  that  juncture,  in  1791> 
the  patriotic  and  beneficent  plan  of  the  ^SVerra  Leone  Company 
was  formed;  and  Capt.  B.  being  introduced  to  Mr.  H.  Dalrym- 
plc  (an  ofliccr  of  infantry,  who  was  proposed  to  be  governor  of 
their  colony),  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Siena  Leone. 
Several  otltcr  gentiemen  of  the  army  and  the  navy  adopted  a 
similar  resolution.  The  following  is  Capt.  B.’s  account  of  their 
change  of  purpose. 

f  Tilings  went  on  thus  for  some  days,  when  w’c  observed  to  Mr.  B. 
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tiat  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  see  the  gentlemen  who  directed  the 
undertaking ;  and  he  accordingly  fixed  a  day  tor  introducing  ua.  At 
length  that  inoniiiig  arrived*  when  Mr.  D.  called  upon  me,  and  said, 

I  aiii  no  longer  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  >  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
rectors ;  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.*'-— My  disappointment 
was  ccroiinly  very  great ;  for  I  had  conceived  a  very  strong  inclination  to 
form  a  colony  in  Africa ;  with  a  view  to  decide  a  question  at  that  time  so 
much  agitated.  After  some  conversation,  Dalrymple  observed,  that, 

when  doing  duty  with  his  regiment  at  Goree,  in  tlie  lust  war,  he  bad 
«  heard  much  of  the  fertility  of  an  uninhabited  island  near  the  naouth  of 
"  the  GraiKle,  called  Bulam ;  and  that  the  account  of  that  island  given 
“  by  a  director  of  the  French  Senegal  Company  at  the  comnacnccmcnt 
**  of  this  century  was  exceedingly  fivourable,  as  a  proper  place  for 
**  making  an  establishment."  **  Let  us  then  coloniac  it  ourselves,"  said  1. 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  he  replied and  thus  orIgUiated  the  expediliotr  to 
Bulama. 

'  Tliere  appears  to  have  been  all  this  time  some  very  unaccountable 
misapprehension  on  the  part  either  of  Mr.  I>alr)’mple,  or  die  Sierra 
Leone  Directors.  For  in  the  end  it  turned  out  that  so  far  from  wishing 
persons  of  our  description  to  eo  out,  we  were  of  all  others  those  whom 
they  most  wished  to  avoid.  Unacquainted  myself  with  any  one  of  them, 
except  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  had  written  so  ably  on  the  inhu* 
manit)%  and  on  the  inapolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  1  never  sought  to  asoer* 
tain  by  what  unaccountable  misconception  we  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  their  sejitiments  towards  us  w  ere  so  totally  ditftnxnt  from  what  they 
really  were.’  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

Thus  suddenly  was  produced  the  Bulama  Society;  and  its 
measures  were  as  precipitate  as  its  formation.  A  disorderly  mul¬ 
titude  of  colonists  was  collected,  apparently  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  their  talents,  disposition,  or  moral  character;  they  sail¬ 
ed  without  a  legal  charter,  by  which  some  regularity  might  have 
been  enforced ;  and  they  reached  the  place  of  settlement,  just 
at  the  commencement  of  a  four  months’  deluge  of  rain!  No 
building  was  carried  out  in  frame,  to  be  erected  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  shelter;  althongh  many  w’omcn  and  children  were 
embarked :  nor  was  any  reserve  made  from  the  funds  which 
had  been  raised,  that  might  ensure  a  seasonable  supply  of 
their  farther  wants.  As  the  undertaking  began,  so  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  the  three  vessels  which  conveyed  the  settlers,  separated 
from  each  other  on  the  voyage;  one  of  them,  which  was  the 
most  crow'ded,  obtaining  no  refreshments  in  its  course,  arrived 
with  a  sickly  and  discontented  company  at  Bulama,  ten  days 
before  the  others;  the  people  landed  without  authority,  super- 
intcndancc,  or  protection  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  sevend  of  them 
were  killed,  and  others  taken  captive,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  island,  who  claimed  that  of  Bulama  as  theii 
property.  The  assailants,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
tlie  colonists,  met  with  no  resistance ;  and  carried  off,  without  in- 
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terruplion,  Uic  arms  and  ammunition  which  had  been  landed, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  children  whom  they  had  seized. 

•  Capt.  Beaver  was  not  implicated  in  the  misconduct,  or  the  dis¬ 
tress,  of  those  who  first  arrived ;  Mr.  Dalryinple,  the  intended 
governor,  having  the  charge  of  that  unfortunate  party.  Ot' 
him,  our  author  gives  llie  foTlow'ing  character: 

‘  Dalryroplc  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  sensible,  amiable,  and 
well-informed  man,  yet  in  every  thing  relating  to  colonization,  he  wai 
but  a  mere  **  dreamer  of  dreams  he  felt  the  diiiiculdes  whidi  he  had 
got  into,  was  disgusted  with  most  of  the  colonists,  and  had  determined 
Co  return  to  Europe.*  p.  82. 

W  e  cannot,  therefore,  but  congratulate  the  Sierra  Leone  Com-  ' 
pany  on  this  gentleman’s  timely  secession.  The  disgust  between 
the  colonists  and  their  conductors  being  mutual,  Oapt.  B.  had 
the  mortification,  after  having  been  employed  to  purchase  the 
island  from  its  warlike  proprietors,  to  find  its  evacuation  decided 
on,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  direction  of 
the  undertaking  had  been  entrusted,  lie  had  originally  proposed 
to  remain  w  ith  the  colonists  only  till  their  first  dlfhculties  stiould 
be  surmounted  :  but  resenting  so  dastardly  a  desertion  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  stay  on  the  island,  even 
though  none  but  his  own  servant  should  abide  w  ith  him  ;  and  he 
therefore  demanded,  that  one  of  the  ships  should  be  left  with 
him,  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been  char¬ 
tered.  A  part  of  the  colonists,  on  learning  his  determination, 
agreed  to  continue  with  him  at  Bulama.  A  few  of  these,  being 
persons  of  respectable  character,  perhaps  adopted  that  measure 
from  principle:  but  the  majority,  by  the  account  which  our  au¬ 
thor  gives  of  them,  were  probably  afraid  of  returning  to  their 
native,  couulry.  One,  he  observes,  had  been  guilty  of 
wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  house,  of  robbery,  of  murder,  of  for¬ 
gery,  and  of  incest — of  all  which  I  had  full  proofs  after  his 
death.**  p.  31^.  The  Society  would  certainly  not  have  chosen 
puch  characters  to  promote  the  civilization  of  Africa :  but  to 
tlicir  culpable  negligence  of  examination  and  selection,  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  so  depraved  an  individual  must  be  imputed.  In  ano¬ 
ther  respect,  also,  Cupt.  B ’s  companions  were  not  such  as  he 
would  have  preferred  lor  the  occasion.  Of  90  persons,  33  were 
women  and  children;  equally  incapable  of  sharing  in  Uie  exer¬ 
tions,  as  of  enduring  the  hardships,  of  an  incipient  colony.  He 
intreated  the  married  people  to  return  to  England,  or  else  to 
send  thither  their  wives  and  families ;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
on  them  to  embrace  either  alternative. 

Capi.  B.  accepted  their  unanimous  invitation  to  preside  over 
them,  on  condition  of  their  consent  to  he  governed  by  a  code 
of  rctjulaiioiis  w  hich  had  been  arranged  before  tlirv  sailed  from 

Engird, 
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England,  aiid  by  the  liritisli  act  of  parliament  for  preventing 
mutiny  and  desertion.  His  journal  contains  a  very  impressive 
detail  of  toil  and  sickness,  of  danger  and  distress ;  and  exhibits, 
ill  his  own  conduct,  an  admirable  pattern  of  resolution,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  exertion.  The  principal  events  which  it  describes, 
are  included  in  his  letters  to  the  Society,  which  were  abstract¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  VVadstroin :  but  his  daily  accounts  of  discourage¬ 
ments,  disease,  and  mortality,  are  adapted  to  produce  impres¬ 
sions,  which  can  only  be  conceived  in  the  perusal.  Our  author 
himself  was  seven  time:  attacked  by  fever ;  and  his  state  was  re¬ 
peatedly  supposed  to  be  irrecoverable:  but  the  energy  of  hia 
mind  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  his  restoration, 
while  all  around  him  droo{)ed  and  died.  One  very  remarkable 
effect  that  attended  the  distressing  state  of  the  colonists,  was  aa 
almost  total  privation  of  memory.  Of  this,  our  author  records 
some  astonishing  instances;  and  we  think  that  he  exhibits  one, 
though  apparently  without  consciousness  of  the  fact.  We  refer 
to  his  CCiOth  page,  where  we  find  the  following  paragraph  and 
note : 

*  Sunday  13th  (October,  1793).  Myself  not  wxll  enough  to  read 
prayers.  Assembled  the  colonists  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
villains  ?*  Mr.  B.  adds  in  a  note — 

*  I  liave  forgotten  the  immediate  occasion  of  this ;  but,  as  it  stands 
on  my  Journal,  and  as  the  reader  will  have  seen  reasons  sufficient  for 
the  question,  1  have  not  erased  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  act  of  justice, 
to  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Hood.* 

Another  inference  will  probably  be  made  by  our  readers  from 
this  anecdote— that  Capt.  B.’s  forbearance  was  not  equal  to  his 
fortitude.  A  French  writer  has  remarked,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  vaUt  de  chambre.  Our  author  s  journal  dcveloi)es  him  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  reader  as  to  a  confidential  attendant.  He  presents  us 
with  a  whole  length  |>ortruit  by  his  own  hand,  in  which  no 
member  or  feature  is  disguised.  It  certainly  bears  a  stronger 
resemblance  of  l*ertinax  Severus,  f  than  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
To  the  credit  of  having  acted  fortiUr  in  re,  our  antlior  has  an 
indisputable,  perhaps  an  incomparable,  claim.  Had 'he  been 
e(|ually  concerned  to  conduct  himself  suaviter  in  modo,  wc  think 
it  possible,  tliat  the  general  advantage  might  have  been  promoted. 
\V  e  Use  the  term  possible,  because  we  feel  the  delica<!y  of  the 
subject.  Capt.  B.  with  his  small  party,  assisted  by  some  free 
negro  labourers,  accomplished  wonders:  but  we  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  attempt  tX>o  much.  He  hoped,  indeed,  for  a  reinforcc- 
iuent  from  England,  to  occupy  the  numerous  dwellings,  and  to 


+  Of  whom  one  of  hii  generals  remarked,  that  he  w  as  verh  pertinax, 
rcri  severus, 
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tcrruplion,  Uic  arms  and  ammunition  wliich  had  been  landed, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  children  whom  they  had  seized. 

•  Capt.  Beaver  was  not  implicated  in  the  misconduct,  or  the  dis¬ 
tress,  ot*  those  who  first  arrived ;  Mr.  Dalrpnple,  the  intended 
governor,  having  the  charge  of  that  unfortunate  party.  Of 
him,  our  author  gives  tlie  following  character: 

*  Dalryrople  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  sensible,  amiable,  and 
well-informed  man,  yet  in  every  thing  relating  to  colonization,  he  uai 
but  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams he  felt  tlie  difficulties  which  he  had 
got  into,  was  disgusted  with  most  of  the  colonists,  and  had  determined 
to  return  to  Europe.'  p.  82. 

W  e  cannot,  therefore,  but  congratulate  the  Sierra  Leone  Com¬ 
pany  on  this  gentleman’s  timely  secession.  The  disgust  between 
the  colonists  and  their  conductors  being  mutual,  Capt.  B.  had 
the  mortificfition,  after  having  been  employed  to  purchase  the 


the  undertaking  had  been  entrusted,  lie  hud  originally  proposed 
to  remain  w  ith  the  colonists  only  till  their  first  difficulties  snould 
be  surmounted  :  but  resenting  so  dastardly  a  desertion  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  stay  on  the  island,  even 
tliough  none  but  his  own  servant  should  abide  with  him ;  and  he 
therefore  demanded,  that  one  of  the  ships  should  be  left  with 
him,  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been  char¬ 
tered.  A  part  of  the  colonists,  on  learning  his  determination, 
agreed  to  continue  with  him  at  Bulania.  A  few  of  these,  being 
persons  of  respectable  character,  perhaps  adopted  that  measure 
from  principle:  but  the  majority,  by  the  account  which  our  au¬ 
thor  gives  of  them,  were  probably  afraid  of  returning  to  their 
native  coiiiiiry.  f)ne,  he  observes,  had  been  guilty  of 
wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  house,  of  robbery,  of  murder,  of  for¬ 
gery,  and  of  incest — of  all  which  1  had  full  proofs  after  his 
fleath/*  p.  Tlie  Society  would  certainly  not  have  chosen 

fuch  characters  to  promote  the  civilization  of  Africa:  but  to 
their  culpable  negligence  of  examination  and  selection,  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  so  depraved  an  individual  must  be  imputed.  In  ano¬ 
ther  respect,  also,  Capt.  B 's  companions  were  not  such  as  he 
would  have  preferred  tor  the  occasion.  Of  (>0  persons,  33  were 
women  and  children;  equally  incapable  of  sharing  in  Uie  exer¬ 
tions,  as  of  enduring  the  hardships,  of  an  incipient  colony.  He 
intreated  the  married  people  to  return  to  England,  or  else  to 
send  thither  their  wives  and  families ;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
gn  them  to  embrace  either  alternative. 

Capt.  B.  accepted  their  unanimous  invitation  to  preside  over 
them,  on  condition  of  their  consent  to  he  governed  by  a  code 
of  regulations  which  had  been  arranged  before  tliev  sailed  from 

England, 
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I  Englaml,  aiid  by  the  Ikitisli  act  of  parliament  for  preventing 
:  iDutiiiy  and  desertion.  His  journal  contains  u  very  impressive 
i  detail  of  toil  and  sickness^  of  danger  and  distress;  and  exhibits, 
ill  his  own  conduct,  nn  admirable  pattern  of  resolution,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  exertion.  The  pnncipal  events  which  it  describes, 
are  included  in  Ids  letters  to  the  Society,  which  were  abstract¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  VVadstrom :  but  his  daily  accounts  of  discoiirage- 
jiicnts,  disease,  and  mortality,  are  adapted  to  produce  impres¬ 
sions,  which  can  only  be  conceived  in  the  perusal.  Our  author 
himself  was  seven  tiine^  attacked  by  fever  ;  and  his  state  was  re¬ 
peatedly  supposed  to  be  irrecoverable:  but  the  energy  of  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  his  restoration, 
while  all  around  him  drooped  and  died.  One  very  remarkable 
effect  that  attended  the  distressing  state  of  the  colonists,  was  aa 
almost  total  privation  of  memory.  Of  this,  our  author  records 
some  astonishing  instances;  and  we  think  that  he  exhibits  one, 
though  apparently  without  consciousness  of  the  fact.  We  refer 
to  his  CC^tli  page,  where  we  find  the  following  paragraph  and 
note : 

'  Sunday  13 Ih  (October,  1793).  Myself  not  w*cll  enough  to  read 
prayers.  Assembled  the  colonists  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
villains  ?*  Mr.  B.  adds  in  a  note — 

*  I  have  forgotten  the  immediate  occasion  of  this ;  but,  as  it  stands 
on  my  Journal,  and  as  the  reader  will  have  seen  reasons  sufficient  for 
the  question,  1  have  not  erased  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  act  of  justice, 
to  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Hood.* 

Another  inference  will  probably  be  made  by  our  readers  from 
this  anecdote— that  Capt.  B.’s  forbearance  was  not  equal  to  his 
fortitude.  A  French  writer  has  remarked,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  vaiet  de  chambre.  Our  author  s  journal  dcveloiK's  him  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  reader  us  to  a  confidential  attendant.  He  presents  us 
with  a  whole  length  portrait  by  his  own  hand,  in  which  no 
member  or  feature  is  disguised.  It  certainly  bears  a  stronger 
resemblance  of  Pertinax  Severus,  than  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
To  the  credit  of  having  acted  fortiUr  in  re,  our  author  has  ati 
indisputable,  perhaps  an  incomparable,  claim.  Had  he  been 
e(|ually  concerned  to  conduct  himself  suaviter  in  modo,  we  think 
it  possible,  that  the  general  advantage  might  have  been  promoted. 
\V  e  UbC  the  term  possible,  because  we  feel  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject.  Capt.  B.  with  his  small  party,  assisted  by  some  free 
negro  labourers,  accomplished  wonders:  but  we  doubt  whether 
be  did  not  attempt  too  much.  He  hoped,  indeed,  for  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  England,  to  occupy  the  numerous  dwellings,  and  to 


+  Of  w  hom  one  of  hii  generals  remarked,  that  he  w  as  verh  pertinax, 
verh  icverus. 
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defend  the  extensive  bloi  khonse,  by  the  construction  of  which 
he  exhausted  his  force:  hut  this  ho|>r  was  at  the  best  preouri- 
ous,  and  it  proved  entirely  fallacious.  He  luui  completeil  his 
buildings,  and  cleared  a  considerable  c.vteut  of  ground  :  but  no* 
body  arrived,  nobody  survived^  to  occupy  them!  When  the 
ship,  which  had  l)cen  left  for  his  assistance,  sailed,  four  months 
after  the  coimneucemeiU  of  these.*  operations,  the  colony  had 
been  diminished,  by  deaths  and  desertions,  from  tK)  to  27  per¬ 
sons;  and  twelve  months  afterwards,  these  were  reduced  Xofour! 
llapt.  B.  maintains,  that  so  dreadful  a  mortality  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  climate ;  it  evidently  was  not  produced  by  in- 
tempenince:  incessant  toil  mostly,  not  excepted)  du¬ 

ring  eight  months  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  is  the  principal  c?\use 
that  we  are  able  to  assign  for  it.  So  far  as  wc  can  judge  from 
our  author’s  stiitemcnts,  these  insupportable  exertions  might  have 
bien  greatly  abridged :  and  wc  the  more  regret  that  they  were 
not,  as  we  conceive  that  burdensomu  labour  must  atford  no  fa¬ 
vourable  aspect  of  civiliziition  to  the  surrouiuling  natives.  We 
do  not  doubt,  that  (’apt.  B.  spared  himself  less  than  any  of  his 
companions  :  hut  he  was  sustained  by  a  vigour  of  mind  that  is 
not  cointuonly  to  be  expected.  At  Icngili,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  fruits  of  his  toil :  jw  the  few  re¬ 
maining  colonists  preh*rre<l  a  very  hazardous  voyage,  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  pros|>cct  of  being  murdered  by  their  ferocious  and  trra- 
eherous  iieiglihonrs,  who  had  vcpeaterlly  consj)ircd  to  destroy 
them.  (’apt.  B.  therefore  diMiiantled  his  fortilications ;  wliieli, 
with  a  projH'r  garrison,  might  have  delie<l  every  assault  of  the 
natives:  and  he  may,  with  liKlis[>iitablc  propriety,- apply  to  them 
the  language  of  lU‘Ctor*s  ghost. 

Si  pcr^fima  (hxtr4 

Defcndi  f)osstftt,  etiam  hue  defensa  fuissent, 

Wc  are  at  a  lt)ss  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  a  position  that 
f>ccurs  ill  p.  **  If  we  do  not  give  cause,”  says  our  author^ 

“  for  (piarrels  with  the  natives,  if  our  conduct  be  just  and  tqi- 
righf  towards  them,  they  will  forward  our  views  wiili  all  their 
strength.”  Capt.  B.’s  conduct  toward  the  negro  chiefs  near  Bu- 
Jama,  w«is  not  only  “just  and  upright,”  but  likewise  invariably 
kind  and  generous  ;  yet  the  warlike  Utlchore  and  the  more  gen¬ 
tle  Jaiorctn  alternately  plotted  his  destruction. 

So,  w  hen  s})eaking  of  the  free  native  labourers,  he  says, 

*  Tlicsc  gnimetas,  unless  they  have  a  ven'  unreasonable  master,  will 
be  generally  contented  and  happy;  and  if  they  have  a  good  master  they 
will  never  quit  him  ;  and  generally  speaking  would  risk  their  lives  on 
his  account.’  p  3i)5. 

Yet  those  whom  Capt.  B.  oin[)ltned,  far  from  being  generally 
contented,  wore  coniimially  deserting  liim.  Was  he,  or  wus  In* 
not,  “  a  good  in  aster 
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\Vc  dismiss  other  parts  of  this  volumCi  to  take  notice  of  our  au* 
thor’s  animadversions  on  the  Sierra  Lt'onc  Company.  He**  denies 
its  liberality,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  policy hut  instead  of  explain* 
iiig  the  ground  of  so  severe  a  censure,  he  digresses  to  other  sub¬ 
jects.  .  vVhen  he  returns  to  this  topic,  he  attain  contents  Iniuself 
ivith  general  assertions  and  unsupported  charges  :  but  he  cannot 
re  asonably  expect  that  his  readers  will  he  so  cosily  satisiied.  Tlie 
only  shadow  of  argument  that  we  can  perceive  amidst  his  fervid 
declamations,  is  contained  in  the  following  passage. 

‘  Having  spent  an  immense  capital,  they  possess  a  steril  territory ;  to 
krep  possession  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  parliament 
for  pecuniar}'  aid  j  and  they  are  neither  beloved  nor  respected  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  w'hat  could  they  ever  Ixave  expected  from  cultivation }  1 

will  not  say  that  they  have  fixed  upon  as  bud  a  spot  fur  that  purpose  u 
could  have  been  found  for  100  leagues  on  cither  side  of  them,  but  1  say 
that  they  have  fixed  upon  the  worst.  On  the  Bullain  shore  the  soil  is 
very'  poor,  but  on  the  Sierra  Leone  side  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  at  all  j 
and  wdien  tlicy  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar  there,  I  will  engage  to  do  tlie 
same  at  Charing  Cross.  If  commerce  were  one  of  their  principal  ob¬ 
jects,  they  have  chosen  a  tolerable  good  situation,  with  an  excellcDt 
port.’  p.  30y. 

In  asserting  that  the  colony  is  neither  beloved  nor  respected 
by  the  natives,  we  apprehend  Capt.  B.  to  be  luisinfurmed :  but 
if  his  opinion  be  well-grounded,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  no  European  colony,  whicli  preserves  a  conduct  consistent 
with  Christianity,  is  likely  to  be  loved  or  respected  by  them. 
This  slatem(‘nt,  that  the  colony  has  spent  an  immense  capital,  is 
incorrect.  The  degree  to  wliicb  their  capital  has  been  exhaust¬ 
ed,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  chiefly,  by  calamities  that  could  iiei- 
tlieir  l>e  avoided  nor  foreseen.  Had  the  Company  been  aware, 
iliat  a  war  was  to  commence,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  their 
settlement,  which  woidd  he  protracted  (with  little  interruption)  to 
the  present  hour,tl)ey  would  probably  have  postponed, or  else  cer¬ 
tainly  have  contracted,  their  operations.  The  unexpected  and  un¬ 
precedented  attack  on  the  colony  by  the  ITeneh,  gave  an  ineco- 
verable  sh(H:k  to  the  Company’s  finances.  That  pecuniary  aid 
is  afforded  to  such  an  institution  by  tlic  British  parliament,  af¬ 
fords  us  great  pleasure ;  as  we  tliink  it  does  honour  to  our  na¬ 
tion.  That  Sierra  Leone  is  less  fertile  than  Bulama,  or  than 
other  low  parts  of  the  coast,  we  concede;  atid  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  liave  been  disappointed  in  its  soil,  appeari 
from  their  own  reports:  yet  printed  testimonies  in  its  favour  were 
numerous ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Company  was  not  formed  w  ith¬ 
out  coininssiioning  an  iniclligcnt  person  to  examine  it,  who,  by 
some  mistake,  confirmed  the  reports  of  its  fertility.  Sugar,  how- 
tver,  has  been  produced  from  it ;  and  Capt.  B.  may,  |K*rhaps,  he. 
iidied  uD  to  redeem  his  pledge.  But  tlic  tlr.st  object  of  tlix*  Di- 
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rectors  in  clioosinp;  the  sitnntioti  of  a  colony,  was  a\Wcd  to  hf 
iuiuhriti/;  and  it  appears,  from  their  report  in  17?)9,  that,  in  more 
than  two  years,  not  one  Kuro|)ean  resident  had  died.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  that  occasioned  ilie  dreadful  inortalitj  at  Bulaina, 
that  mortality  certainly  has  bc*€n,  and  prob.ablv  may  ever  \k,  an 
iiisunnountable  discouragement  to  any  renewal  of  tlie  enterprise. 
Of  what  beneht  to  colonists  is  the  most  luxuriant  soil,  if  its  fer-* 
tility  is  to  be  nouiisbed  by  their  graves?  We  must,  therefore, 
in  this  instance,  ascribe  the  palm  of*'  a  liberal  and  wise  policy,” 
to  the  Sierni  Leone  Company,  rather  than  to  Capt.  B.  It  is 
also  to  be  considered,  that  the  land  which  thet/  occupy,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  purchased  by  the  British  government;  and  that  a 
free  colony  ha<i  lx*en  planted  there  before  the  present  Company 
was  formed.  'I’hcse  were  advantages,  which,  if  any  cause  ap¬ 
peared  for  hesitation,  might  justly  incline  them  to  a  preference 
<»f  that  spot.  To  commerce,  our  author  owns  its  suitableness :  and 
this,  we  liavc  always  nnderstood  to  be  one  principal  design  of  the 
Company,  lie  also  acknowledges  their  **  conduct  to  have  been 
exceedingly  disinterested,  and  the  object  of  it  most  praisewor¬ 
thy.”  We  add,  that  the  most  active  directors  at  home,  and  their 
chief  serxants  al)r()ad,  liave,  from  the  first,  been  persons  of  the 
highest  lespcctabiliry,  both  for  character  and  talent :  we  cannot, 
therefore,  account  for  Capt.  B.*s  imputation  of  absurdity’*  to 
their  ‘Svhole  eoiuluct,’*  otlierwise  thtm  from  his  disgust  at  not 
having  l»eeii  engaged  in  their  service,  and  his  mortifying  dis¬ 
appointment  from  tliat  in  which  he  was  employed. 

Onr  readers  mav  have  observed,  that  he  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  eaus(‘  of  \lr.  Dairy  tuple’s  secession  from  the  S.  L.  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  never  been  publicly  avowed:  but  we  believe  it  to 
liave  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  Company  to  render  its  ope¬ 
rations  direct  hf  subservient  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives ;  and  in  their  doubts,  whether  the  maxims 
and  manners  which  are  customary  in  a  military  life,  might  not 
liave  a  tendeiiev  to  rounteract  that  purpose.  'I’his,  perhaps, 
Capt.  B.  regards  as  i/iihcral ;  and  it  probably  is  to  the  zeal  which 
some  of  tlie  Company’s  servants  have  shewn  in  opposing  the  vi¬ 
cious  habits  of  the  natives,  and  in  urging  Christianity  on  their 
intention,  that  lie  elsewhere,  adverts  with  sonic  acrimony.  He 
would  leave  all  to  the  ciVect  of  good  example  :  but  where  arc 
the  colonists  to  be  huind,  who  would,  as  a  coniiniinity,  exhibit 
the  proper  pattern  ?  The  rejection  of  promiscuous  settlers,  and 
of  negrois  who  have  resided  in  London,  to  wliicli  the  S.  L. 
(’ompany  adhered,  in  opposition  to  the  Biilamu  Society,  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  the  strongcsi  manner  by  many  of  our  author's  re¬ 
marks. 

Tlie  thinl  part  of  (’apt.  B.’s  work  contains  some  valuable  geo- 

graphieai  iaiiMinaiion.  It  is  iilu^trated  by  a  eoirccled  copy  ot 
•»  the 
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the  map  which  Mr.  Wadstrum  constructed  and  published  with 
his  essiiy ;  and  by  plans  and  elevations  of  the  settlement  of  Bu- 
liima,  on  scales  somewhat  larger  tliaii  those  of  Mr.  ^^^'s  plates. 
Jlis  map  of  the  island  would  also  have  been  a  suitable  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  present  volume.  I’hc  title  which  Capt.  B.  has 
prefixed  to  it,  and  his  pretensions  as  a  writer,  are  remarkably 
modest.  Neither  his  arrangement,  nor  his  language,  is,  how- 
ever,  censurable.  On  the  pro[)riety  of  the  object  which  he  re- 
vomnicnds  to  the  attention  of  our  rulers,  we  presume  not  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  provision  of  articles  which  our  Wcsl-lndian  posses¬ 
sions  are  incompetent  to  supply >  and  of  a  resource  against  the 
total  ruin  of  those  colonies  (which  is  rendered  continually  more 
imminent  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  slaves)  is  obviously  very 
desirable.  Every  consistent  means  to  exempt  our  nation  from 
a  pernicious  trallic  in  mankind,  has  our  most  cordial  wishes  for 
its  success. 

Art.  II.  ytn  Kisay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  litjormation.  By 

Luther,  pp.  3^4.  1805. 

INQIJIUY  is  the  friend  of  truth:  the  proposal  of  this  question 
^  by  the  National  Institute  of  France,  atforded  ns,  therefore, 
sincere  pleiisure.  We  augured,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  should  be  adjiuiged,  the 
itlects  of  the  discussion  would  he  beneficial.  Luther,  and  the 
Ueforination,  arc  objects  of  sufficient  importance  to  awaken  the 
finest  energies  of  the  mind,  and  of  an  aspect  so  favourable  a.s  to 
have  the  most  salutary  impressions  on  the  heart.  With  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction,  we  now  announce  to  the  public  a  prize 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  breathes  a  liberal  spirit  and  inquiry, 
a  cordiality  toward  truth  and  reform,  congenial  witli  the  tenor 
of  the  proposition:  for  thus,  Mr.  V  .  coinmenls  on  the  state  of 
tile  question. 

‘  If,  during  any  of  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  sixteenth,  and 
while  no  opposition  had  been  raised  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontifis,  a  learned  assembly  had  been  desirous  of  calculating  the  results 
cf  a  scliism,  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  tiiat  of  Rome,  theque.stion  would 
doubtless  have  been  framed  thus :  what  are  the  evils  and  the  scandal, 
with  which  the  church  has  been  atfiictcd,  on  account  of  sudi  an 
impious  and  pernicious  doctrine  ?”  At  this  time,  when  several  respect¬ 
able  nations  have  separated  from  tlie  Romish  church ;  when  the  intimate 
connection  by  which  all  Europe  is  united  has  convinced  Christians  of  that 
persuasion,  dut  others  are  as  virtuous,  as  W'ell  regulated,  as  enlightened 
as  themselves,  the  question  must  necessarily  assume  another  form.  An 
Assembly  of  philosophers,  in  the  bosom  of  France,  restored  to  the  catho¬ 
lic  worship,  proposes  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  Luther's  Reformation 
on  the  state  of  European  society,  on  the  progress  of  knowledge.  I'his 
change  in  language  implies  a  great  one  in  opinion;  and,  in  this  point  of 
''iew',  the  question  inav  be  said  to  answer  itself.’  no.  l,  2. 

Tim 
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rt»ctors  In  choosing  the  sitnntion  of  a  colony,  was  to  hr 

Muiubritif;  and  it  appears,  from  their  report  in  I7f)8,  that,  in  more 
than  two  years,  not  one  Huro|)ean  resident  had  died.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  that  occasioned  the  dread  fid  mortality  at  Bulanui, 
that  mortality  certainly  has  bc‘en,  and  probablv  may  ever  Ik*,  an 
insurmountable  discouragement  to  any  renewal  of  tlie  enterprise. 
Of  what  benelit  to  colonists  is  the  most  luxuriant  soil,  if  its  for-^ 
tility  is  to  be  nourished  by  their  graves?  Wc  must,. therefore, 
in  this  instance,  ascribe  the  palm  of*'  a  liberal  and  wise  policy,’* 
to  the  Sierni  Leone  Company,  rather  than  to  Capt.  B.  It  is 
also  to  be  considered,  that  the  land  which  they  occupy,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  purchased  by  the  British  government;  and  that  a 
free  colony  had  lx*en  planted  there  before  the  present  Company 
was  forineil.  These  were  advantages,  which,  if  any  cause  ap¬ 
peared  for  hesitation,  might  justly  incline  them  to  a  preference 
of  that  spot.  To  commerce y  our  author  owns  its  suitableness :  and 
this,  we  nave  always  nnderstood  to  be  one  principal  design  of  the 
Company,  lie  also  acknowledges  their  "  conduct  to  have  been 
exceedingly  disinterested,  and  the  objc^ct  of  it  most  praisewor¬ 
thy.”  A\  c  add,  that  the  most  active  directors  at  home,  and  their 
chief  s(‘r\ ants  abroad,  have,  from  the  first,  been  j)crsons  of  the 
highest  respectabiliry,  both  for  character  and  talent :  we  cannot, 
therefore,  account  fur  (\apt.  B.’s  imputation  of  **  absurdity”  to 
their  w  hole  conduct,”  othenvisc  than  from  his  disgust  at  not 
having  been  eiigag<*d  in  their  service,  and  his  mortifying  dis- 
4ij)pointment  from  that  in  which  he  was  employed. 

Our  readers  inav  have  observed,  that  be  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  eaus(‘  of  \lr.  Dalryniple’s  secession  from  the  S.  L.  C’om- 
pany.  It  has  never  been  publicly  avowed  :  but  wc  believe  it  to 
Iiave  originated  in  tlie  desire  of  the  Company  to  nuider  its  ope¬ 
rations  directly  subservient  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
iitnong  the  natives ;  and  in  their  doubts,  whetlier  the  maxims 
aiul  maimers  which  are  customary  in  a  military  life,  might  not 
have  a  temlency  to  eounteiact  that  purpose.  'Ibis,  perhaps, 
Capt.  B.  regards  as  i/liberal:  and  it  probably  is  to  the  zeal  which 
some  of  tlie  Company’s  servants  have  shewn  in  opposing  the  vi¬ 
cious  habits  of  the  natives,  and  in  urging  Christianity  on  their 
attention,  that  he  elsew  hero  adverts  with  some  acrimony.  He 
would  leave  all  to  the  ctVect  of  good  example  :  but  where  arc 
the  colonists  to  be  fiuind,  who  would,  as  a  community,  exhibit 
the  proper  pattern  ?  The  rejection  of  promiscuous  settlers,  and 
of  negroi's  who  have  resided  in  London,  to  which  the  S.  L. 
('ompany  adhered,  in  opposition  to  the  Bulama  Society,  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  ill  tin*  strongest  manner  by  inanv  of  our  aiiiboi’s  re¬ 
marks. 

The  third  part  of  (’apt.  B.’s  work  contains  some  valuable  geo¬ 
graphical  iuli>rmaiiuii.  it  is  iiliMrated  by  a  corrected  copy  ol 
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the  map  wliicli  Mr.  Wadstrum  constructed  and  piiblisbed  with 
his  t*ss4iy  ;  and  by  plans  and  elevations  of  the  settlement  of  Bu- 
lama,  on  scales  somewhat  larger  tiuui  those  of  Mr.  W'.’s  plates. 
Jlis  map  of  the  island  would  also  have  been  a  suitable  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  present  volume.  The  title  which  Capt.  B.  has 
prefixed  to  it,  and  his  pretensions  as  a  nriter,  arc  remarkably 
luorlest.  Neither  his  arrangement,  nor  his  language,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  censurable.  On  the  propriety  of  the  object  which  he  re¬ 
commends  to  the  attention  of  our  rulers,  we  presume  not  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  provision  of  articles  which  imr  Wcsl-lndian  posses¬ 
sions  are  incompetent  to  supply,  and  of  a  resource  against  the 
total  ruin  of  those  colonies  (which  is  rendered  continually  more 
iiiiminent  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  slaves)  is  obviously  very 
tlcsirable.  Every  consistent  m(‘ans  to  exempt  our  nation  from 
a  pernicious  trailic  in  numkind,  has  our  most  cordial  wishes  for 
its  success. 


Art.  II.  An  Kssay  on  the  Sffirit  amt  Influence  of  the  Rtj'ormation,  hr 

Luther,  pp.  354,  lb05. 

I NQUIUY  is  the  friend  of  trutli :  the  proposal  of  this  question 
^  by  the  National  Institute  of  France,  atlorded  ns,  therefore, 
sincere  pleiisure.  We  augured,  that,  whatever  miglit  be  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  should  be  adjudged,  the 
itl'ccts  of  the  discussion  would  he  beneficial.  Luther,  and  the 
Ueformation,  arc  objects  of  sufheient  importance  to  awaken  the 
finest  energies  of  the  mind,  and  of  an  aspect  so  favourable  as  to 
leave  the  most  salutary  impressions  on  the  heart.  With  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction,  we  now  announce  to  the  public  a  prize 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  breathes  a  liberal  spirit  and  inquiry, 
a  cordiality  toward  truth  and  reform,  congenial  witli  the  tenor 
of  the  proposition:  for  thus,  Mr.  V.  comiacnls  on  the  state  of 
the  question. 

‘  If,  during  any  of  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  sixteenth,  nnd 
while  no  opposition  had  been  raised  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontitf's,  a  learned  assembly  had  been  desirous  of  calculating  the  results 
uf  a  sdiiscn,  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  Rome,  the  question  would 
doubtless  have  been  framed  thus :  **  what  are  the  evils  and  the  scandal, 
with  which  the  church  has  been  alhicted,  on  account  of  suck  ai> 
impious  and  pernicious  doctrine  ?’*  At  this  time,  whai  several  respect¬ 
able  nations  have  separated  from  tlie  Romish  church ;  when  the  intimate 
connection  by  which  all  Europe  is  united  has  convinced  christuins  of  that 
persuasion,  tliat  others  are  as  virtuous,  as  w  ell  regulated,  as  enlightened 
as  themselves,  the  question  must  necessarily  assume  another  form.  An 
Assembly  of  philosophers,  in  the  bosom  of  France,  restored  to  the  catho¬ 
lic  worship,  proposes  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  Luther's  Reformation 
on  the  state  of  European  society,  on  the  progress  of  knowledge.  I'his 
change  in  language  implies  a  great  one  in  opinion;  and,  in  this  point  of 
'^^iew,  the  quc*»Uou  mav  be  said  to  answer  itself.’  pu.  1,2. 
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The  question  is,  however,  of  ditTiciilt  decision.  The  Refor- 
niation  by  Luther  is,  as  Mr.  V.  remarks,  like  every  other  occur¬ 
rence,  an  cflect,  if  viewed  in  connexion  witii  an  ascending  se¬ 
ries,  while  to  the  eye,  which  looks  down  the  current  of  events, 
it  appc*ars  a  cause,  which,  in  union  with  otiters,  continues  to 
operate  to  an  unlimited  extent.  In  addition  to  this  dithcultv, 
which  must  attend  an  inquiry  into  the  etfects  of  every  impoV- 
tant  fact  on  the  records  of  history,  we  oliserve  also,  tliat  tlie 
Reformation  occurred  at  an  evenifui  period,  when  inanv  other 
mighty  catisos  were  operating,  both  in  the  political  .and  moral 
world.  Hence,  l^ibnitz,  with  his  usual  vigour  and  acumen,  de¬ 
nominates  the  Reformation,  a  cataract  in  the  stream.”  ^\’ho 
then  shall  poise  the  balance  with  a  hand  sniht'ienlly  steady  and 
impartial,  to  award  to  each  of  the  claimants  his  respective  share 
of  gratitude  and  renown,  for  all  the  mighty  and  beiietieial 
changes  which  succeeded  the  a^ra  of  the  Re  formation  ?  The 
National  Institute  has,  nevertheless,  sot  bounds  to  tlie  inquire. 
By  confining  the  question  to  the  <*tfects  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  puiitical  circumstances  of  Uurope,  and  on  the  progress  of 
knoTcltdjrr^  it  has  acted,  indeed,  as  a  philosophical  society,  but 
has  precluded  that  view  of  the  subject,  which  tons  appears  the 
most  interesting  and  aj»propriate.  0\  a  revolution  strictly  reli¬ 
gions,  the  more  powerful  and  immediate  elVects  must  be  sought 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  moral  world.  Nor  was  Mr.  V.  unaware 
of  this;  for  he  has  observed,  that,  to  trace  the  religious  and 
moral  consequences  of  the  Reformation,  would  be  a  labour  more 
diihcult,  and  not  less  interesting,  than  that  wiiich  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  Adhering,  however,  to  the  terms  of  the  question,  after  no- 
tieiiig  the  essence  and  etfects  of  Reformations  in  general,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  that  of  Luther,  lirst,  in  its  iiiHucnce  on 
tlie  political  situation  of  the  states  of  Europe, 

Here  he  indulges  too  largely  in  history,  but  witbout  throw¬ 
ing  much  more  light  on  the  subject  tlian  had  been  previously 
dimisoil,  by  the  reseui  ches  of  D'Aiemhert  and  of  Dr.  Robertson. 
It  could  not  escape  an  observant  eye,  that  tlie  Reformation  fui- 
liishcd  a  powerful  principle  of  union  to  the  weaker  states  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  opposed  an  elfeelual  barrier  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Mr.  V.  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  same  principle  of  religious  freedom  is  invariably  fa¬ 
vourable  to  civil  lihertv. 

*  The  n  form^tion,  which,  at  first,  was  only  a  return  to  liberty  in  the 
order  ot'  religions  atVairs,  became  also  a  return  to  liberty  in  the  political 
system.  Princes  relied  on  this  liberty,  they  sought  it,  and  embraced  it, 
as  well  ns  their  siibirots.  For  this  reason  the  Protestant  sovereigns  huNt 
constantly  held  a  ditfen  nt  language  towards  their  people  ;  Uiey  liave  pro- 
tcsicd  other  principles  of  liberality  and  humanity,  than  the  Catholic  so- 
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vwigns,  thfir  cotrmjx)rarie«.  Their  people  have  been  long  familianted 
to  the  language  and  the  principles  of  reason :  the>'  know  that  it  ii  tbe 
basis  of  their  govcrnm(‘nts,  and  they  arc  accustomed  to  tlie  diacutsioo  of 
their  interests  and  their  rights,  which  produces  no  emotion  in  them  ;  the 
liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  is  as  natural  to  them  as  the  air  they 
breathe.  I  his  may  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  a  (H)iitical  revolution, 
similar  to  that  of  France,  is  not  practii'able  in  the  states  which  arc  not 
Catholic:  the  most  essential  results  of  such  a  revolution  are  already 
completely  established  in  them,  and  cupidity  cannot  now  l)c  stimulated 
by  the  possessions  of  the  churi  h.  Consequently  there  arc  no  people  more 
submissive  to  their  princes  and  to  the  law  s  ot  their  country  than  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  because  these  laws  are  conceived  in  a  right  spirit  j  princ'es  and 
subjects  are  equally  patriots  and  republicans,  and  every  one  knows  by  ci- 
perience  the  moderate  medium  proper  to  be  kept  between  s|)cculatiYe  de¬ 
mocracy  and  practical  democracy.’  pp.  Ill,  112. 

In  the  follow  ins;  extract  we  present  to  tlie  render  the  substance 
of  the  larger  half  of  the  volinno. 

'  Europe,  plunged  for  several  centuries  in  a  stujx^r  and  apalhv,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  wars,  or  rather  by  incursions  and  roblxjries,  without  any 
bencticial  object  to  humanity,  received  at  oiu'c  a  new  life  and  a  new  ac¬ 
tivity.  An  universal  and  deep  interest  agitated  the  nations }  their  low¬ 
ers  were  developed,  their  minds  expanded  by  new'  political  ideas.  For¬ 
mer  revolutions  had  only  exercist*d  men’s  arms ;  this  employed  their 
heads.  I'he  people  who,  before,  had  been  only  estimated  as  Hocks  pas¬ 
sively  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  leaders,  now  began  to  act  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  feel  their  importance  and  utility.  Those  wdio  embraced 
the  reform,  made  common  cau‘ie  with  their  princes  for  liberty  j  and 
hence  arose  a  closer  bond,  a  (ommuniiyof  interest  and  of  action,  be¬ 
tween  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Roth  were,  for  ever  delivered  from 
the  excessive  and  burlhensome  j>ower  of  thu  clergy,  as  well  as  from 
the  struggle,  so  distressing  to  all  Kiirope,  and  w  hich  had  endured  so  long 
between  the  popes  and  the  eniix  rors,  to  know  which  ot  them  should  re¬ 
tain  the  supreme  power.  Social  order  was  regulated  and  brought  nearer 
to  perfection.  The  Austrian  power  was  confined  w'ithin  proper  limits ; 
that  of  P'rance  was  raised  and  made  head  against  it  *,  the  necessity  of  du¬ 
rable  alliances  began  to  be  felt ;  the  political  bodies  of  Pairopc  formed  a 
connected  system  of  equilibrium,  a  regularly  organized  aggregate,  of 
which  even  the  idea  wms  not  formerly  entertained.  States,  such  as  Swe¬ 
den  and  Turkey,  which  had  scarcely  had  an  existence  for  the  others, 
gained  a  rank  and  an  inq>ortance  in  this  system.  Some,  such  as  Hol¬ 
land,  originated  from  this  great  shock,  andaa|uired  much  preponderance 
from  their  origin.  The  toundations  of  the  I’russian  monarchy  and  the 
American  republic  were  laid.  A  general  spirit  arose  in  politics,  and  cm- 
biaced  all  Piurope.  T\ic  art  of  negotiation  was  improved  and  l)ecamc 
mere  liberal  and  more  certain;  the  progress  of  aftairs,  clearer  and  more 
simple.  In  this  state  of  intercourse  and  contact,  commotions  and  wan 
ame  more  general,  but  they  were  also  sm>ncr  terminated,  and  their 
rigour  w'as  lightened  by  a  more  humane  law  of  nations. 

‘  Tn  one  part  of  Euro|>e  the  church  ceased  to  form  an  extraneous  state 
within  the  state ;  from  which  it  was  easy  to  foretell  that  this  change 
would  one  day  be  cd'ectcd  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  its  head 
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would  be  reduced  to  the  simple  spiritual  primacy.  At  length  the  Ci- 
tholic  clergy  relbrmed  their  conduct  on  the  example  gf  the  Protestants, 
and  gained  in  manners,  knowledge,  and  esteem,  as  much  as  they  lost  in 
power  and  riches.'  pp.  182,  183,  184. 

Under  the  second  he  ad  of  inquiry,  the  effects  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  on  the  progress  of  knouledgt,  Mr.  V  .  anpears  to  much 
greater  advanUtge.  lie  satisfactorily  provc.s  the  Reformation  to 
have  been  highly  bencheial  to  knowledge,  by  inducing  th . at  cri¬ 
tical  examinaiion  of  the  sacred  text,  which  inspired  a  love  for 
the  learned  languages. 

'  In  the  time,  when  the  Roman  cimrch  reigned  alone  in  the  west,  the 
absencf  of  all  contradiction  led  to  that  of  all  inquiry',  and  of  all  study  of 
religious  antiquities.  Resides,  the  church,  as  we  have  already  seen,  op¬ 
posed  an  active  n^istnnee  to  all  investigations  into  these  matters.  It 
prohibited  w  ith  all  its  power  the  teaching  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
the  reading  of  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments.  Its  system 
was  founded  on  passages  and  terms  in  these  books,  w'hich  it  interpreted 
according  to  its  views  ;  and  on  traditions,  passages  from  the  holy  father?, 
decisions  of  councils,  pontifical  bulls,  decretals,  charters,  and  other  his¬ 
torical  monuments,  true  or  counterfeit.  To  attack  this  system  w'ith  ef¬ 
fect,  and  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  to  establish  thejr  own  on  sure  founda¬ 
tions,  the  Protestant  theologians  were  comjielled  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
depths  (>f  criticism,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  idioms  in  w’hich  the  originals 
of  the  sacred  liooks  were  written,  as  to  the  different  branches  of  sacred 
history  and  ecclesiastical  hisloiy’.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them  to  show  w'ith  precision  that  this  passage  was  mutilated,  or  not 
well  interpreted  }  that  that  expression  had,  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  a  totally  different  meaning  from  that  which  was  now'  attributed 
to  it,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence,  to  them  the  study  of  orientalism,  of 
the  s.icred  antiquities  (which  arc  intimately  connected  with  the  profane 
antiquities  of  the  east)  and,  finally,  that  of  languages,  which  are  the  ne- 
crsv'iry  key  to  them,  bt  came  indisj^ensible.  They  were  obliged  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  attain  an  exact  knowlcge  of  places,  manners,  events,  ideas, 
the  whole  intellectual  culture,  the  political  and  private  state  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  during  the  periods  w’hen  this  prophet,  or  that  evangelist 
had  written.  We  have  seen  already  that  the.  principal  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
formation  were  very  strongly  attached  to  studies  of  this  nature,  which 
n  quired  the  assiduity  and  pltlcgm  of  the  north.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
remind  my  judges  of  the  immense  ser\'iccs  rendered  by  the  reformists  of 
different  communions,  from  Luthn-y  Mvlnru  thnUy  Camernriu^y  ZwiiiglCy 
i'n'rin,  the  Huxtorjsy  N:c.  to  MivJiacHs,  E'lchoniy  Schulteniy  L/*ivthy 
Kcr:,:cr'tty  and  others,  to  oriental  literature  and  antiquities  ?  The  study 
of  lirct  k,  so  important  on  account  of  the  New’  Testament,  the  fathers, 
.md  the  version  of  the  septuagint,  was  pursued  w  ith  at  least  equal  ar¬ 
dour.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  master-pieces  written  in  this 
l.inguage,  gavp*  it  a  new  attraction.  Shall  1  name  here  all  the  celebrated 
Hellenists  which  rrotC'tant  Europe  has  pnxluccd  ?  Shall  I  display  a 
ii>t  of  their  lfil>ours  ?  This  would  require  a  w  ork  of  pure  nomenclature, 
more  voluminous  than  all  this  disst'rtation.  Who  that  has  trod  on  clasdc 
jrour.d  is  ur.acquaintcd  w  it!t  E'^r.cstr.  Urine.  Ihrrcyi,  SchUtz,  Uuify 
*=  IUv,~h-rhu>j^, 
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flrnuterhuyst  Bentley ,  tons,  and  Spanheim  ?  Who  docs  not  know  that 
in  the  Protestant  countries,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  is,  perhaps,  more 
common,  than  that  of  Latin,  in  most  Catholic  countries  ?  In  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  every  man  who  has  received  an  education,  is  at 
I  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Homer  as  with  that  of 

With  respect  to  tlio  ecclesiastics,  this  knowledge  is  indispensible  to 
them,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  tind  them  versed  in  the  culture  of  the 
oriental  languages  and  antiquities.'  pp.  ]99> 

U’htMi  Mr.  V.  draws  so  striking  a  coiitrjist  between  tlic  sloth, 
sterility,  filili,  and  misery  ul  catholic  countries,  and  the  neat¬ 
ness,  industry,  fertility,  and  abundance,  conspicuous  wherever 
**  the  Reformation  has  obtained  we  doubt  whether  he  speaks 
from  persona)  information.  'Hie  fact  cannot  he  admitted  with¬ 
out  considerable  exeeplions  and  abatements. 

The  effect  of  the  Reformation  in  cultivating  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  by  tlic  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  llie  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  service,  in  the  tongues  of  tliose  nations  by 
which  it  was  embraced,  is  an  important  consideration. 

'  The  German  nation  acknowledges  Luther  for  the  reformer  of  its  li¬ 
terature  and  its  idiom.  One  of  his  tirst  cares  was  to  publish  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  longue,  executed  by  him  and  some 
m  ot*  his  co-ojx‘raiors,  from  the  original.  It  may  be  conceived  with  what 
41  avidity  this  immense  work  was  received,  and  what  a  general  sensation 
it  excited.  It  is  still  taken  as  authority,  and  is  the  principal  classic 
foundation  of  what  is  called  hi^h  German/  pp.  241,  242. 

We  acknowledge  wilii  gratitude  the  same  obligations  to  the 
m  translators  of  our  Englisli  Bible. 

I  Mr.  V.  admits  the  lleformatiou  to  have  been  unfavourable  to 

■  llie  hue  arts  ;  but  though  his  reasons  for  such  a  concession  ap- 

■  pear  plausible,  yet  some  very  important  facts  miglit  he  opposed 
I  to  the  conclusion.  I'rom  the  reproach  of  barbarous  ferocity, 
I  uiiieli  has  been  cast  upon  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  Mr.  V. 
I  furnishes  a  spirited  vlndieui ion. 

I  Upon  the  whole,  though  excessively  diffuse  and  florid,  too 
mueli  art'eeting  tlie  plnloso[>her,  and  too  often  assuming  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  historian,  vet  Mr.  V.  inu^t  be  allowed  to  have  given 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  (piestion,  so  far  as  he  goes.  But 
as  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  we  should  ask,  why  he 
does  not  proceed  to  shew  the  religitms  influence  ot  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  were  wc  not  convinced,  from  the  present  volume,  that 
on  sacred  ground  Mr.  V.  v.onid  not  tind  liim.selt  equally  at 
liomc.  As  a  pofllieian  anfl  philosDpher,  his  views  arc  in  gene¬ 
ral  enliglitencd,  lil)eral,  and  friendly  to  irmh.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  observe,  that  tic  has  totally  misled  the  discriminating  features 
of  that  reformed  religion,  wlrn!h  he  .so  warmly  applauds  as  the 
l^  Tiefaclress  of  niatikind.  ior,  liesidc  classing  Moscs,  Jesuff, 

and 
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and  Mahomet  together,  and  joining  them  with  Luther  and  the 
other  Koforiners,  he  represents  the  renowned  Professor  of  Wit- 
tenilxTg  as  op|K)sing  tlic  doctrine  of  indulgences,  only  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  efheary  of  repentance  and  moral  duties  for  oirr  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  Ch»d.  Who,  that  has  the  least  nrquainlance  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Saxon  Kefonner,  can  be  ignorant,  that  he 
op|»osed  human  merit  altogether,  and  declared  the  doctrine  of 
justification  byyh///itobc  **  articulus  stands  aut  cadends  ce¬ 
de  site  T' 

Subjoined  to  the  ess«ay,  there  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  in  which  wc  again  observe,  that  the  author,  having  con¬ 
templated  religion  at  a  distance,  with  a  merely  philosophic 
eye,  h«as  fallen  into  all  those  mistakes,  which  can  only  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  entering  into  its  sanctuary,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a 
Christian.  A  f.ife  of  laither  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

On  the  translation,  wc  can  bestow  no  praise.  It  abounds  with 
foreign  words  and  idioms,  and  with  such  collocations,  as  leave 
us  often  to  guess  at  the  sense.  Perfect ionate/'  and  **  perfec- 

tiomnent,”  “antipodean”  and  ‘‘ integrant, **  and  *'the  edification” 
of  a  temple,  are  all  censurable,  as  heterogeneous  to  the  Knglish 
phraseology;  and  serve  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  translations  arc  the  pest  of  languages. 

Art.  III.  Dr.  Tennnyifs  Indian  Recreations,  concluded  from  p.y66. 

^1^1 11'  Mannfacturcs  of  Hindoostan  are  so  well  known,  and  the 
^  patient  industry  of  the  mt'iuufacturers  has  received  so  much 
meritcil  piaist',  tliat  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  tliis  portion  of  iV. 
I’.’s  researches. 

I’he  Commerce  of  Bengal,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  very  con- 
hiderable.  The  ariiclrs  which  it  furnishes,  are  numerous  and  va¬ 
luable  :  and  there  is  the  pleasing  prospect  of  looking  fi)rwaid  to 
a  progressive  improvement.  ()ne  of  the  richest  sidjeets  ol  the 
BritiNh  empire,  is  a  merchant  in  Calcutta,  of  the  name  ot  Bris¬ 
tow  ;  and  he  is  as  honourable  as  he  is  rich. 

'The  J.iterature  of  India,  Dr.  1'.  appreciales  at  a  very  low  rate. 
What  hiis  been  aeroimted  learning  among  the  Hindoos,  basin 
it  hut  a  small  portion  of  real  utility.  It  conduces  but  little  to 
enlmge  the  mind;  or  to  foster  those  dispositions,  and  t*)  gene¬ 
rate  those  qualities,  winch  improve  and  embellish  social  litc.  Con¬ 
sidering  tiie  pursuits  and  views  of  the  I'uropeaus  who  have  gone 
to  India,  there  is  just  cause  of  pleasing  surprise,  that  so  inneli 
attention  has  been  paid  to  literary  objects,  and  so  mueh  talent 
has  hc*en  displavcd.  Prom  Sir  William  .loncs,  indeed,  we  luigbt^ 
^xpoel  all  the  great  things  which  he  did  :  hut  many  gent U  iuen 
in  civil  and  eoinmercial  depart  men  ts,  have  far  exeeedtd  our  c.v- 
rcetaiau’f,  and  have  done  themselves  great  honour  iu  difierent 
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valks  of  literature.  The  establishment  of  the  college  at  Calcutta 
is  highly  iTcditable  to  its  founders,  and  nroinises  signal  and  exten¬ 
sive  advantages;  but  it  doi's  not  please  l)r.  T.  He  speaks  of  it  in 
most  degrading  terms,  and  represents  the  professors  as  unfit  to 
be  teachers  in  a  Parish  School.  On  this  subject,  the*  Dr.  is 
more  flippant  than  wise.  VV^e  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
that  several  of  the  professors  in  the  college  at  Calcutta,  are  men 
who  would  appear  with  honour  and  credit  in  any  university  of 
Europe.  The  commencement  of  such  an  institution  in  a  remote 
colony,  cannot  be  ccjiected  to  be  brilliant;  it  must  have 
many  difliculties  to  struggle  with :  but  we  have  not  a  doubt  that, 
with  due  encouragement,  it  will  prove  in  the  issue  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  may  extend 
these  blessings  to  persons  and  countries  far  beyond  Ute  limits  of 
tlie  British  empire. 

To  Dr.  T.^s  liberal  commendation  of  the  English  Government 
in  Bengal  we  cordially  assent.  In  general  active  principles  of 
equity,  in  impartial  execution  of  justice,  in  moderation  and 
gentleness,  in  preserving  internal  j>eace,  and  in  protecting  the 
people  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  comforts,  it  is  unspeakably  superior  to  every  former  go¬ 
vernment,  whether  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo,  whether  foreign 
or  native.  Every  intelligent  Indian,  who  rememb<Ts  the  civil 
and  political  state  of  Bengal  before  the  entrance  of  the  English, 
may  thankfully  commemorate  the  day  when  their  troops  first 
landed  in  that  country.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  fashion  with 
a  certain  class  of  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place 
the  Abbe  K;iynal,  to  celebrate  in  the  highest  strains,  the  praises 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  rulers.  That  they  were  gentler  than  their 
M ahum mediui  successors,  is  readily  allowed.  But  if  we  take  a 
view  of  those  districts  of  Hindoostan,  which  are  still  subject  to 
their  rajahs,  or  princes  of  the  native  Hindoo  race,  we  shall  not 
|)]ace  them  high  in  the  rank  of  governments  that  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  jieople  ;  and  at  any  rate,  we  must  consider  them 
as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  eastern  dominion  of  the 
English.  During  the  earlier  years  of  our  rule  in  India,  great 
abuses  were  certainly  committed ;  and  transactions  occurred,  wnicli 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  national  character:  but  since  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  has  snatched  the  supreme  authority  from  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  sent  out  oflicers  of 
well-established  character,  abuses  have  been  rectified  ;  the  laws 
have  been  executed  with  justice  and  mercy;  mid  a  Ibundation  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people  has  been  laid,  on  which  succeeding 
rulers,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  expected,  will  build  a  fair  and  stately 
fabric.  Means,  we  hope,  will  be  deviled  to  raise  the  mass  of 
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the  natives  from  that  abject  condition  in  which  tliey  have  hi¬ 
therto  existed. 

Still,  however,  there  is  one  considerable  disadvantage  attached 
to  the  rule  of  the  Knglish  in  India,  which  arises  from  the  nature 
of  a  colonial  government.  This  defect.  Dr.  T.  illustrates,  from  the 
complaints  ot  a  liberal  tand  reflecting  native.  The  |K‘rsons  who 
are  sent  from  I'airope  to  exercise  authority  in  Hindoostan,  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  country  but  a  few  years;  and  are  likely  to  consider 
it  as  an  inn,  rather  than  as  a  home ;  or  as  a  farm,  with  oidv  a  seven 
years  lease,  rather  than  as  their  paternal  inheritance,  fn  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  circumsiance,  public  works,  and  institutions  of 
lasting  utility,  wdiich  were  erected  during  the  former  dynasties, 
arc  now  neglected,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay ;  and  many 
of  them  are  entirely  in  ruins.  On  this  ground,  our  Hindoo  cen¬ 
sor  laments  bitterly  the  spirit  of  the  English  government  in 
India;  and  represents  it  as  far  excelled  by  that  of  either  the  Ma- 
hommedan  or  the  native  rulers.  'J%y  considered  themsclvci 
at  home.  This  evil,  our  countrymen  w  ho  are  in  authority,  slioold 
criously  co  nsider. 

To  the  Re/igion  of  Hindoostan,  Dr.  T.  takes  occasion, 
in  various  parts  of  liis  work,  to  advert  particularly.  The 
superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  he  remarks,  is  of  the  most  abject 
kind.  In  moral  instruction,  it  is  entirely  useless;  their  rc- 
Tmious  observations  bavin"  no  connexion  w  ith  rectitude  of  con- 
duct,  nor  the  smallest  tendency  to  promote  it.  ilns  qua¬ 
lity,  in  false  religions,  has  not  been  remarked,  nor  exposed,  as 
it  ought  to  be.  'fhe  Mahommedans,  according  to  our  author, 
appear  to  derive  little  more  benefit  from  t/ieir  system.  The  ge¬ 
nerality  of  this  sect  is,  indeed,  as  grossly  ignorant  of  the  Koran, 
as  maiiv  persons,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  are  of  the 
Dible.  ‘ 

The  East  India  Company’s  establisinnent  of  teachers  of  chri^^- 
tianity  in  that  vast  region  has  not  yet,  we  arc  inlormcd,  exceed¬ 
ed  the  number  of  the  Apostles  of  (Mnist.  \\  ith  the  labours  ot 
(Christian  Missionaries  in  Hindoostan,  Dr. 'f.  is  njt  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  to  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  not  the  smallesl 
regard  is  to  b*'  paid.  He  even  seems  to  consider  attempts  to 
convert  the  Hindoos,  in  their  present  state,  as  a  fruitless  efl’ort. 
Exceedingly  sorry  we  are,  to  perceive  such  sentiments  drop  from 
the  piMi  ot  a  clergvman,  and  a  chaplain  of  his  Majesty’s  army; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Dr.  never  appear^  to  !(‘ss 
advantage,  than  when  the  Christian  riTigion  is  his  theme.  A  very 
impro[>er  use  is  made  of  the  phrasevilogy  of  the  sacr(‘d  Scriptures; 
and  it  is  sometimes  introduced  with  a  hw'ity  (to  give  it  the  gcii- 
flcst  nannA  which  fills  us  with  disgust.  If  Dr.  1’.  had  been  as 
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well  acquainteil  with  the  Gospel  of  Christy  as  he  appears  to  be 
with  agriculture,  his  readers  might  have  been  more  edified. 

W’e  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  by  reluming  him  our 
sincere  thanks,  for  enabling  us  to  profit  by  the  researches  of 
former  writers,  and  by  his  own  observations:  and  we  ho|)e  that 
bis  book,  while  (w  ith  the  exceptions  we  have  marked)  it  enter¬ 
tains  and  instructs  the  people  of  Great  Hritain,  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  benefit  to  our  fellow  subjects  in  Hindoostan. 
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TTTF.  have  sometimes  found  fault  with  too difVuse  title-pages, 

^  ^  w  hich,  like  a  cumbrous  prwter’s  lodge  to  a  cottage,  have 
violated  all  the  rules  of  art;  but  “  Ma(loc,/)if  Robert  Suttinet/,'*  a 
bulky  quarto,  claims  our  astonishment,  for  another,  and  a  very 
(iilferent  reason.  As  we  turn  over  the  first  leaf,  a  dedication,  “To 
C.  VV .  \V  .  \\  ynn,  as  a  token  of  sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted 
friendship,”  strikes  us,  as  e(|ually  laconic.  A  preface,  of  about 
two  small  ptiges,  wc  must  extract,  of  necessity,  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  even  tlie  most  concise  idea  of  the  mass  of  historical,  or  at 
least  traditional,  matter  before  us. 

'  The  historical  facts  on  which  this  Poem  is  founded  may  be  related 
in  few  words.  On  the  death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales, 
A.  I).  1169,  his  cliildren  disputed  for  the  succession.  YorwtTth,  the 
eldest,  w  as  set  aside  w  ithout  a  struggle,  as  being  incapacitated  by  a  blc- 
midi  in  his  face.  Hoel,  though  illegitimate,  and  born  of  an  Irish  mo¬ 
ther,  obtainctl  possession  of  the  throne  for  a  while,  till  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  David,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second  wife. 
The  conqueror,  who  then  succeeded  without  opposition,  slew'  Yerwerth, 
imprisoned  Kodri,  and  hunted  otliers  of  his  brethren  into  exile.  But 
Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous  country,  and  sailed  away  to 
the  West  in  search  of  some  better  re.sting  place.  The  land  which  he 
discovered  pleased  him  j  lie  left  tliere  part  of  his  people,  and  went  back, 
to  Wales  for  a  frcsli  supply  of  adventurers,  wiili  whom  he  again  set 
sail,  and  was  heard  of  ih)  more.  T  here  is  strong  evidence  that  he  reach¬ 
ed  America,  and  that  liis  posterity  exist  there  to  this  day,  on  tlic  south¬ 
ern  branches  of  the  Mis.soiiri,  retaining  their  complexion,  their  language, 
and,  in  some  degree,  their  arts. 

‘  About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecas,  an  American  tribe,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a  particular  omen,  fors<x>k  AztJan, 
ihcir  own  country,  under  tiic  guidance  of  Y'uhiddiiton.  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire,  taking  the  name  of 
Mexicans,  in  honour  of  Mexitli,  their  tutelary  god.  T  heir  emigration 
is  here  connected  with  the  adventures  of  Madoc,  and  their  superstition 
is  represented  the  same  w  hich  their  des('<  ndants  practised,  when  disco- 
v'-icd  by  the  Spaniards.  T  he  manners  of  ihc  Poem,  in  both  its  parts, 

M  2  will 
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will  be  feuod  bistorically  true.  It  assumes  not  the  degraded  title  of  | 
Epic ;  and  the  question^  therefore,  is  not  whetlier  the  story  is  formed  I 
upon  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ^ 
poetry,*  pp.  vii — ix. 

Before  we  are  introduced  to  the  poem,  we  are  informed,  iu 
a  trulv’  didactic  manner,  of  all  the  requisites  for  genuine  poetry. 

We  find,  however,  that  we  are  not  in  the  venerable  company 
of  a  Horace  or  a  Longinus;  but  Iu  that  of  an  anonymous 
Welch  bard. 

Three  things  must  be  avoided  in  poetry ;  the  frivolous,  the 
obscure,  and  the  superfluous. 

The  three  excellencies  of  poetry ;  simplicity  of  language, 
simplicity  of  subject,  and  simplicity  of  invention. 

Ihe  three  indispensible  purities  of  poetry;  pure  truth  (&'hat 
does  this  menn'O  pure  language,  and  pure  manners. 

Three  things  sliould  all  poetry  be ;  thoroughly  erudite,  tho¬ 
roughly  animated,  and  thoroughly  natural.”  TKIADS.”  } 

Whatever  he  the  meaning  and  consistency  of  this  Ars  Poe^ 
tica,  (which  is  repeated  iu  the  subsequent  notes),  Mr.  S.  of 
course,  cannot  object  to  be  tried  by  a  standard,  which  he 
places  in  front  of  his  performance.  Let  us,  then,  obey  an  in¬ 
junction,  which  we  meet  with  at  the  vestibule  of  this  en¬ 
chanted  castle,  inscribed  beneath  an  emblematical  and  elegant  ^ 
Tigiiellc. 

*  Come,  listen  to  a  tale  of  times  of  old ! 

Come,  tor  ye  know  me.  1  am  he  who  sung 
I'hc  Maid  of  Arc :  and  I  am  he  who  framed  . 

Of  Tlialaba  the  wild  ami  wondvrous  song,  j 

Come,  listen  to  my  lay !  and  ye  shall  hear- 
How  Madoc  from  the  shores  of  Britain  spread 
The  adventurous  sail,  explored  the  ot'can  ways. 

And  quelled  barbarian  power,  and  overthrew 
The  bloody  altars  of  idolatry. 

And  planted  in  its  fanes  triumphantly 
The  cross  of  Christ.  Come,  listen  to  my  lay !’ 

We  must,  nevertheless,  caution  persons  of  w'cak  nerves,  against 
attempting  to  execute  this  mandate.  The  leading  character  ut 
the  poem  is  horror.  It  ]>resents  a  hyperbolical  cicscriplion  ot 
the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  wildest  savages  in  the  wild¬ 
est  parts  of  America,  long  before  Europe  had  planted  her  stand¬ 
ard  among  them.  \N  e  have  piles  of  skulls— skulls  for  drink¬ 
ing  bowls — bi'ads  of  human  hearts  incased  w  ith  gold,  and  hunc 
round  the  necks  of  chiefs  and  heroes.  One  of  his  heroes,  Co-  ^ 
anocotziii,  hangs  up  the  skeleton  of  his  enemy,  a  neighbouring 
priiict*,  and  makes  ii  hold  a  iainp,  in  the  liuU  where  he  sups 

and 
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and  revels.  Others  of  his  heroes  strip  off  the  skins  of  the  slain, 
and  dance  before  us,  as  they  wear  them,  all  dropping  with 
blood.  Others  make  their  drums  out  of  them.  Of  cannibals, 
and  human  sacritices,  we  are  sickened  almost  in  every  page. 
We  give  a  few  extracts,  in  proof  of  what  we  say.  The  hrst  is 
a  description  of  the  god  Mcxitli. 

^  On  a  blue  tlirone,  which  four  liugc  silver  snakes. 

As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 

Circled,  with  s***eU:hing  neck  and  fangs  displayed, 

Mexitli  sate ;  another  graven  snake 
Belted  witli  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 

Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung. 

Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  masked  witli  gold  > 

His  specular  eyes  seemed  fire ;  one  hand  upreared 

A  club,  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 

The  shield  ;  and  over  all,  suspended,  hung 

The  banner  of  the  nation.  They  beheld 

In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God.*  pp.  277, 27®* 

To  this  idol,  we  arc  told,  they  made  an  offering  of  their  own 
blood,  and  then  drank  of  it. 

We  question,  whether  all  the  witches  and  enchanters  in  all  the 
romances  extant,  can  exhibit  any  thing  like  whut  follows: 

*  Meantime  the  Priests 

Began  the  rites.  They  gashed  themselves,  and  plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  E/apan, 

Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opake  with  blood. 

On  its  black  surface  mirrored  all  things  round. 

The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 

Had  gathered,  for  the  service  of  this  day. 

All  venomous  things  that  fly,  or  wind  their  patli 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet. 

I'hcse,  in  one  cauldron,  o’er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes. 

Who,  writhing  in  their  burning  agonies. 

Fix  on  each  other  ill -directed  wounds. 

Ashes  alone  are  left.  In  infants'  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 
Anoint  themselves  therewith.*  p.  420. 

The  next  extract,  however,  of  this  kind,  Ims  some  poetieal 
description  to  recommend  it.  V\’e  arc  even  reminded  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  the  Cydnus.  The  story  is  of  young  I  lot*!,  the  infant 
nephew  of  the  liero,  Madoc,  led  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  JSiivagQS 
who  had  taken  him  prisoner.  We  turn  buck  for  it. 

*  Now  from  the  rush -strewn  temple  they  depart. 

They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car, 

UiK)n  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  playcd| 
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Shading  and  shifting  stilh  tlie  rainbow  light. 

On  virgin  shouldfrs  is  hr  borne  aloft, 

AViih  dance  before,  and  song  and  rousic  round  j 
And  tiuis  ihev  seek,  in  festival  array. 

The  water-side.  There  lies  the  sacred  bark, 

All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  tlowers : 

1  he  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark  ; 

,  I’rn  boatmen  urge  th  -m  on  ;  the  Priests  behind 
Follow,  and  all  the  long  solcranity. 

'riw  lake  i.^  overspread  with  boat«i;  the  sun 
Shines  on  the  gilded  prow*,  iht  tcatheiy  crowns. 

The  sparkling  waves,  iirccii  islets  tloat  along. 

Where  high-bom  damsels,  under  jasmin  bowers, 

Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars, 

In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 

The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 

Flows  like  a  stream ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded  sky  j 

Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 

Young  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp; 

H  is  heart  throbs  joyfully  ;  and  if  he  thinks 
Upon  his  mother  now,  'tis  but  to  think 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  on  his  return.*  pp.  '2Q5, 

Almost  the  hrst  thing,  that  struck  ns  as  a  defect  in  the  poem, 
is  the  author’s  imfoitunale  selection  of  names.  l>ut,  Aelgy- 
varch,  Cjwvnon,  (jwynodil,  Cioervyl,  Coanocolzin, 

and  ^  nhidtliiton,  tlion^h  they  may  he  truly  Welch  or  Ameri¬ 
can,  are  hardly  more  podical  than  Urohdignag,  or  Chronon- 
hotonthoh)gos.  \\  e  are  sorry  to  ohserve,  in  this,  as  in  most 
of  M  r.  S.'s  performances,  e.xpressions  whicli  border  closely  on 
impiety. 

’I’luis  saith  the  H)rd  of  Ocean  (Madoc !)  in  the  name 
Ot  Goil  .Almighty,  Universal  God,  &:c. 

I’hc  aulliur,  in  propria  po^ona,  speaks  of 

— —  —  . . .  '  the  blessed  sun, 

In  unapproachable  p.  lip. 

In  p.  .‘183,  lie  makes  us  shudder  at  a  chorus  of  I’agans,  ex- 
claiiiiing, 

Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible 
Mcxilli,  Guardian  God,  &.c. 

UefoiT  we  (pill  the  subject  of  verbal  criticism,  wc  remark  an 
absurd  parhanty  for  crowding  in  technical  terms  and  phrases, 
«'sp( cn.ly  naval  and  military  terms.  W  v  ^ive  a  snlHcient  spe¬ 
cimen,  m  what  follows,  of  the  inatiner  in  which  our  authoi  ad¬ 
heres  to  tin*  simpheifit^i  of  his  tkiaus. 

'  1  he  mariners,  meantime,  at  Uirid’s  will, 

Vnrfcvc  the  and  the  wa.'fi  they  strike; 

And 
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And  now  ashore  they  haul  Uie  lightened  hulh. 

Tear  up  the  deck,  the  severed  pbnks  bear  off. 

Disjoin  the  well-scarfed  timbers,  and  tlie  keel 
Lxx^n  asunder ;  then  to  the  lake-side 
Bear  the  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
Himself  directs  their  work.  Twelve  vessels  there. 

Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 
With  oars  the  moveless  surface,  they  prepare  j 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stern-post  rear,  and  fix* 

The  strong-curved  timbers,*  &c.  &:c.  p.  400'. 

Mr.  S.  seems  to  be  entamoured  of  any  tiling  either  very  old,  or 
veiT  new-fashioned,  so  that  it  be  only  out  of  the  common  way. 
Wc  have  marked  eccentricity  enough;  but  we  have  as  yet 
touched  on  a  very  small  portion.  As  compound  epithets,  we 
have  ‘^the-cvery- where"  and  “  ihe-for-ever-one,"  'Mwindiing  our 
all-too-few and  an  orator  is  called  a  **  mouth-piece."  p.  88. 
Wc  would  ask  the  writer,  if  these  things  accord  with  the  sim¬ 
plicities,  or  the  elegancies,  of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  so 
strongly  insisted  on  in  his  triads  ? 

We  need  not  go  far  for  the  obsolete  and  the  unintelligible. 
W  hut  means  he,  by  mountains,  that 

'  Hurtle  with  horrible  uproar,  and/rwiA 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle  ?*  p.  iiOij, 

is  there  any  one  of  his^three  purities,"  in 

- — - ‘  limbs  crushed  and  scotched?* 


■  ■  *  a  knee  they  fell,  and 
Worshipped  the  mighty  deicidc  ?’  p.  252. 

We  have,  in  other  places,  yengh,  for  yew;  to  helate, (or  to  be¬ 
night;  uondermenty  for  wonder;  atteiit,  for  attention ;  despe¬ 
rate,  for  despairing  (desperate  of  their  count  rtf  s  ueal);  guidage^ 
I’or  guidance;  am^  many  other  things,  for — wc  know  not  what 
Mr.  S.  at  other  times,  is  enamoured  of  alliterations,  withsundiy 
nameless  fopperies  and  singularities,  tjuos  nunc  percurrerc  low 
gum  est.  We  have 

'  fleet  feet  and  un/atiguable  ;* 

'  Multitudes  will  wear  and  weary  us.* 

*  With  joyj'ul  welcome  hail'd  the  joyful  bard.* 

*  The  vessel  labour  d  on  the  labouring  sea.* 

- *  him  Emma  by  the  hand 

Gently  retaining,  held  with  gentle  words.* 

- <  the  masters  of  the  song 

‘  In  azure  robes  were  roh*d,*  &c. 
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What  arc  the  following,  but  absohUc  vulgarisms? 

*  Now  God  forbid,  quoth  I,  now  God  forbid,  quoth  he.* 

*  Sn  bad  grrw  worjic  *  p.  215. 

‘  Give  me  that  woman  there,*  p.  217. 

Afany  lines  iluit  occur,  arc  so  remote  from  all  rule,  or  estt. 
blished  precedent,  of  English  metre,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
g'less,  how  the  author  designed  them  to  be  pronounced.  Ex  uno 
disce  omnes, 

*  I'hcre  wa*  mourning  in  Patamba ;  the  north  w‘md 
Blew'  o’er  the  lake,'  &c.  p.  413. 

All  this  is  by  no  means  a  favourable  illustration  of  the  three 
times  three  perfections  mentioned  in  the  introductory  Triads! 

Hut  let  us  lake  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  forty  and 
five  chapters  into  which  Mr.  S.  has  distributed  a  myriad  of 
niU  and  U'onderous  vei^ses.  The  Fable  is  grossly  improbable;  for,  ^ 
of  such  an  important  expedition  as  that  of  6rst  colonising  a  new 
world,  would  no  more  traces  have  reached  us,  than  a  few 
worse  tlian  Rabbinical  traditions?  In  conducting  his  fable,  Mr. 

S.  hits  jndicious/i/j  though  not  in  the  most  modest  way,  dis¬ 
claimed  the  title  of  epic.  The  manners,  and  minor  historical 
facts,  are  most  barbarously  romantic.  At  so  much  snakc-wor-  ^ 
ship  ;  so  much  human  sacrifice ;  at  such  diabolical  painting  of 
savages;  and  such  deification  of  a  marauder,  possibly  almost 
as  savage  as  the  Indians  themselves;  at  such  eulogia  on  human 
.  nature  in  one  case,  and  such  libels  on  it  in  the  other,  we  turn 
away  disgusted, — w  ith  an  incrcdulus  odi  I  The  poem  closes  with 
an  act  I'f  the  most  premeditated  suicide  by  an  American  chief; 
a  Very  lavourite  catastrophe  with  modern  poets;  and  the  hero, 
Aladcc,  being  thus  delivered  from  his  last  implacable  foe,  is 
left  with  his  followtus,  in  peaceable  possession  ot  a  domain, 
which  the  natives  had  been  miraculously  deterred  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  recover. 

We  have  not  yet  exhibited  any  fair  sample  of  the  versifi¬ 
cation.  V\  c,  therefore,  quote  the  prettiest  tale,  and  the  most 
favourable  spec  imen  of  poetry,  wc  are  able  to  select;  though 
perhaps  sung  in  every  sailors  cabin,  since  cabins,  and  sailors, 
and  sweethearts,  have  lieen  known.  It  is  ol  Senena  (is  this 
a  Ihitlsh  name  ?)  who,  dressed  in  man’s  attire,  follows  her 
lover,  Caradoc,  resolving  to  share  the  fortunes  which  bclall 
him  and  JMnee  Madoc. 

>  '  Caradoc, 

Srnena,  thy  htdoved  is  at  hand  I 

Her  goldc  n  locks  arc  dipt,  and  her  blue  eye 

Is  wandering  through  Ihe  thi^ng  in  search  of  thcc, 

For  whose  dear  sake  she  hain  (oisakeu,  all. 


You 
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You  deem  her  folse,  that  her  frail  constancy 
Shrunk  from  her  father’s  anger,  that  she  livoi 
Anoilier’s  victim-bride }  but  she  hath  fled 
From  that  unnatural  anger,  hath  escaped 
The  unnatural  union ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 

Senena,  blue- eyed  Maid,  a  seemly  boy. 

To  share  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love. 

And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee. 

Over  the  ocean  waves'  p.  171. 

I'lie  follow! nijj  passatre  is  much  better  than  most  in  thi* 
volume : 

^  Soon  we  reached  his  home, 

A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills. 

By  a  grey  mountain  stream.  Beside  the  hearth. 

There  sate  an  old  blind  man  j  his  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds, 

And  in  the  flre-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 

Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  1  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality ; 

And  then  he  bt ought  me  water  from  the  brook. 

And  homely  fare,  and  1  was  satistied : 

That  done,  he  piled  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.  I  laid  me  down ; 

But,  worn  with  toil,  and  full  of  many  fears. 

Sleep  did  not  visit  me :  the  quiet  sounds 
Ot  nature  troubled  my  distempered  sense ; 

My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale. 

The  moving  leaves,  the  brook’s  perpetual  flow.*  pp.  22,  23. 

Some  elegant,  and  even  sublime  painting,  in  a  description  of 
the  evening,  shews  a  genius  capable  of  no  common  flights,  if 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  S.  would  not  so  often  quit  the  company 
of  reason  and  common  sense. 

‘  When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 
I  and'Cadwallon  walked  together  forth  ; 

Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west. 

But  brighter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below, 

The  burnished  silver  sea,  that  heaved  and  flashed 
Its  restless  rays  intolerably  bright.’ 

VVe  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  our  readers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  wliich  are  certainly,  in  part,  agreeable  to  one  of 
his  triads.  For,  if  they  be  not  “  thoroiighlv  crMr/Z/r,**  they  are 
thoroughly  animated,  and  thorough) v  natural.**  The  line, 
however,  wiiich  begins  with,  ‘‘  OGodl*  &,c.  wc  disapprove  of, 
for  reasons  already  given. 

'  As  he  spake,  I  saw 

.  The  clouds  hang  tliick  and  hmv]j  o'er  the  deep  \ 
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And  hvavih/t  upon  the  long  slow  swell,  [ 

'J  he  vessel  laboured  on  the  labouring  sea. 

The  revf'pyuils  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail. 

At  tits,  the  sudden  gust  howled  ominous. 

Anon,  with  unremitting  fury  raged  j 

High  rolled  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 

iiwrpt  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 

N’aiii,  now,  w’ere  all  the  st  amen’s  homeward  hopes. 

Vain  all  their  skill !. .  we  drove  before  the  storm. 

*l'is  pl(‘asant,  by  tlie  clK*rirful  heartli,  to  hear 
Of  tcm|H*sts,  and  the  dangers  of  tlie  deep, 

And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safej 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 

AtuI,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  sotiI, 

Do  Terror  to  delight  us  j. .  but  to  he;ir 
1  he  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, 

ID  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strengtli. 

Avail  not ;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 

'I'he  mountain  wave  inaimbent,  with  its  weight 

( )f  bursting  waters,  o’er  the  reeling  bark,. . . . 

()  (DkI,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  ! 

And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror,  once. 

Of  sueh  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  rememlxrs  it, 

And  thinks  upon  the  sulfcring  mariner  !’  pp.  42,  43. 

\Vr  wish  to  be  liUTal  of  roinmrndation  where  commendation 
is  due;  and  have  with  pieasure  pointed  out  some  passages 
well  deseiving  tiu'  name  of  poetry:  but  so  many  prosaic,  wiie- 
dr^iwn  tales  and  s})eeehcs,  and  so  much  harsh,  unmusical  stulf, 
hang,  like  a  deatl  weight,  upon  the  attention,  that  our  interest 
and  sympalhv  wi  vr  liartllv  kept  awake,  hy  the  utmost  ciVorts  we 
could  make  iii  tlie  perusal,  ror  instance,  (if  instances  have  not 
U  en  given  to  prove  it  already,)  who  can  have  patience,  sulheient 
for  pagt's  after  p;iges,  of  sueli  meagre  uidiarmonious  eHusions  of 
insipidity  as  the  tollowing: 

- -  ■  *  he  took 

1  lis  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshinr.  Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother,  t)rince,  he  cried,. .  or  the  dim  ear 
( )f  age  deceived  me.  Peace  Ik-  with  his  soul ! 

And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
( )f  ( )wen  turn  away  !  will  thou  come  hither. 

And  let  me  feel  thy  face  ?. .  I  wondered  at  him  ; 

Vet,  while  his  hand  perused  my  lineaments, 

Deep  awe  and  reverence  filled  me.  O  my  (JckI, 
lJie^^  this  \ouiig  man  !  he  cried;  a  perilous  slate 
U  bis .  but  let  not  thou  his  father’s  sins 
be  vi>\tc\l  on  him  !’  p.  31. 

t  )ncr  mor  *,  and  we  have  done;  \v<’  read, 

'  Ti»c:r  lives  were  drar,  they  bade  me  know,  and  they 
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Many,  and  I,  tlic  obstinate,  but  one. 

W'illi  that,  attending  no  reply,  they  hailed 
Our  fellow  bark,  and  told  their  tixed  rciolvc. 

A  shout  of  joy  approved.’ 


At  the  close  oi  the  volume,  there  are  .'ihout  100  pn^es  of 
noU  s;  which,  indeed,  are  often  inueli  wanted,  to  clear  up,  or 
at  least  to  explain,  those  sliatt^e  things  that  \\c  nu*(*t  with  in 
tlie  poem.  Some  of  the*  annotations,  however,  are  etpially 
stiutigc:  witness  the  following  extract : 


'  We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance  with  us.  In  one  of 
the  most  interesting  f  unilies  which  ;t  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  visit, 

I  saw  a  child  suckled  by  a  goat.  'I'he  Gull  should  be  taught  to  catch  tish 
for  us  in  the  sea,  the  Otter  in  fresh  w'ater.  The  more  Spiders  there  were 
ill  the  stable,  the  less  w^ould  the  Imi  ses  suffer  from  the  Hies.  The  great 
American  tire  dy  should  be  imported  into  Spain  to  catch  mu'^quitos. 
Snakes  would  make  gtxKl  mousers ;  but  one  favourite  mouse  should  lie 
kept  to  rid  the  house  of  cock  roaches.  The  Toad  is  an  excellent  fly  catcher, 
and  in  hot  countries  a  reward  should  be  offered  to  the  man  who  could  dis¬ 
cover  what  insect  fed  upon  fleas ;  tor,  say  the  Spaniards,  no  ay  cnatura 
tan  liTrc,  a  t^uicnj'ulta  su  Al^uacil'  p.  51 9. 


We  also  extract  the  aceouiit  of  American  singing  birds 
and  frogs;  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  information, 
as  to  give  a  true  sample  of  these  notes,  and  to  shew',  in  a 
still  stronger  light,  Mr.  S.*s  labile  for  the  wonderful  and  miracu¬ 
lous,  \Ve  slop  short  of  a  ilihernian  oath,  which  is  too  often 
quoted  in  this  country,  though  it  is  as  quaint  and  vulgar  as  it 
is  impious. 

‘  The  Mocking  Bird  is  often  mentioned,  and  with  much  feeling,  in 
Mr.  Davis’s  Travels  in  America,  a  very  singular  and  intercsiing  volume, 
l  ie  describes  liimsclf  in  one  place  as  hsteuiug  by  moonlight  to  one  that 
usually  |HTched  within  a  few  yards  of  his  log  liut.  A  negress  W'as  silting 
on  the  threshold  of  the  next  door,  smoaking  the  stump  of  an  old  pipe. 
PU'ivie  (iod  Altni^hty,  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  kow  sircct  that  mock¬ 
ing  t'ird  sing  !  he  never  tire.  By  day  and  by  night  it  sings  alike  ;  when 
w  ear}' of  mocking  others,  the  bird  takes  np  its  own  natural  strain,  and 
so  joyous  a  creature  is  it,  that  it  will  jump  and  dance  to  its  own  music. 

'I  hc  bird  is  perfectly  domestic,  for  ilie  Americans  hold  it  sacred.  Would 
that  wc  had  mure  of  these  humane  prejudices  in  England, — if  that  word 
may  be  applied  to  a  feeling  so  goml  in  its-lf  and  in  its  tendency, 

*  A  quaint  old  proleslant  mi.v>ionary  mentions  another  of  the  American 
singing-birds  very  technically. 

‘  “  Of  blackbirds  there  be  millions,  wdiich  are.  great  devourers  of  the 
Indian  com  as  soon  as  it  ap|X‘ars  out  of  the  ground:  unto  this  sort  of 
birds,  especially,  may  the  mystical  fowls,  the  liivrlls,  be  well  resembled, 
(and  so  it  pleasclh  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  to  observe.  Matt.  13.)  which 
iry>tical  fowl  follow  the  sowing  of  the  word,  and  pick  it  up  from  l(X)ie 
and  careless  hearers,  as  these  black  Ixrds  follow  the  material  seed  ; 
against  these  they  are  very  cartful,  both  to  set  their  corn  deep  enough, 
that  it  may  have  a  strong  root,  not  so  apt  to  be  pluckt  up,  as  also  they 
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ptit  up  little  watch -linuws  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  in  which  they  or 
llirir  biggest  children  hxlgc.’’ — Roger  Williams. 

'  Rut  of  all  the  songsters  in  America  wdio  warble  their  wood-notes 
wild,  the  frogs  are  the  most  extraordinary. 

‘  “  Trcparetl  as  1  w  as  to  hear  something  extraordinary  from  these  ani¬ 
mals,  I  confess  the  first  frog  concert  1  heard  in  America  was  so  much 
beyond  any  thing  I  could  conceive  of  the  powers  of  these  musicians, 
that  1  was  truly  astonished.  Tliis  performance  w'as  al  fresco,  and  took 
^ace  on  the  18th  (April)  instant,  in  a  large  swamp,  where  there 
were  at  least  ten  thousand  perfumers,  and,  I  really  believe,  not  two  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can  possibly  admit  of  so  many  di¬ 
visions  or  shades  of  semitones.’ — Travels  in  America,  by  W.  Priest, 
Musician. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  dismiss  titc  work  Irefore  us ;  and 
wc  do  it  with  our  siiK'ere  wishes  that  Mr.  S.  would  no  longer 
disgrace  the  talents  and  genius,  which  he  evidently  possesses, 
by  an  all’ertation  of  singnhnity  which  is  so  much  beneath  him, 
^V'e  again  recommend  to  him  the  “  siiiiplicilirs”  mentioned  in 
his  triads.  If  he  tells  us,  that  antiquated,  obsolete  language 
suits  an  ancient  story,  why  did  be  not  write  in  Welsh?  Ills 
unpardonable  itniovallotts  upon  his  native  lantjuage,  in  giving 
ns  words  and  expressions  never  heard  of  belore,  deserve  the 
.severest  reprehension.  His  story  is  considerably  too  long,  and 
is  too  much  delieient  in  incident  and  character,  to  be  in¬ 
teresting.  'riiere  are  some  good  things  in  it:  hut  he  would 
fio  well  to  refh’ct,  that  a  diamond  among  rubbish  does  not  al- 
wavs  repay  the  search.  We  cannot,  therefore,  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  expend  their  two  guineas  on  this  volume,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  ornamental  appearanee,  its  wire-wove  hot-pressed  pa- 
ptr,  and  its  costly  and  elegant  typograplty. 


Art.  V.  Drake’s  Essays,  concluded  from  p, 

I^lSMISSINfi  the  biographical  part  of  these  l^ssays,  which 
“  ^  we  have  perused  with  general  satisfaction,  ami  regard  as  a 
very  agreeable  companion  to  tlic  writings  which  it  is  designed 
loilhhtratr;  we  proceed  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  critical 
ch‘partment  of  the  work. 

In  the  Kssay  on  the  Progress  and  Merits  of  English 
Style,  after  enumerating  various  Authors,  p.assing  judgement  on 
ilu’ir  style,  and  generally  introducing  some  quotation  from 
llieir  wtuks  to  illustrate  his  opinion.  Dr.  D.  at  length  con- 
eluih'S, — 

'Of the  ntithors  enumerated  during  this  era,  all  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  toward  the  amelioration  of  our  language  ;  but  w’C  may 
point  with  jn-ciili.tr  approlxuion  to  the  sw'cetness  and  ease  of  cow'LEY, 
to  the  dignified  simplicity  of  tayloh,  to  tlie  energy  and  copiousness  of 
R^KKow.  to  the  elegance  and  naVvcic  of  temple,  and  to  the  warmth 
and  mellow  richness  of  nKYOLN.’ 

The 
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The  style  of  Swift  Dr.  D.  thinks  has  been  extravagantly, 
and,  therefore^  injudiciously,  applauded.  Lowth  atul  Bhur  have 
recoininended  Swift  as  the  most  correct  of  our  prose  writers. 
Uur  author  says,  “  No  man  has  ctjualled  Swift  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  force  and  purity  of  Buj^lish  words,  or  in  fecundity 
of  idiomatic  expressions;  but  in  collocation,  and  grammatical 
accuracy  it  were  absurd,  in  the  present  day,  to  consider  him  as  a 
model.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

The  observations  on  Sir  R.  S.’s  style  are  thus  summed  up — 

**  He  will  be  found  in  purity  ami  simplicity  inferior  to 'I'illotsoii, 
to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony,  to  Dryden  in  richness, 
mellowness,  and  variety.  To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is 
c‘(jual  in  correctness,  to  the  latter  in  vivacity,  an<l  with  all,  he 
is  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  ease  and  perspicuity.”  V(»l.  i.  p.  *£01. 

Dr.  1).  is  far  from  dis[>araging  Sto(*lc,  as  we  fornu'rly  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  have  done;  for  he  concludes  his  essay 
on  this  subject  with  remarking — 

‘That  Steele  is,  perhaps,  under  this  head,  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule.  It  is  style  which  usually  embalms  for  posterity  the  elfusions  of 
elegant  literature  Such  however  are  the  various  merits  of  Steele  in  every 
other  respect,  and  such  the  popularity  of  his  topics,  that,  iK>twith^ 
standing,  his  negligent  and,  fre(|uently,  inelegant  diction,  he  has  at¬ 
tained,  and,  still  preserv’cs  the  rank  of  a  British  Classic.  V"ol.  i.  p.  202. 

Addison’s  style.  Dr.  D.  thinks,  if  compared  w  ith  those  of  Ins 
contemporaries,  is  intitled  to  the  palm  of  correctness.  If  some 
of  the  best  of  Addison’s  papers,’^  says  he,  be  contrasted  with 
t/tis  production  of  Sw  ift,  (referring  to  Swift’s  proposal  for  cor¬ 
recting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  tongue) — they 
will  be  found  as  superior  to  the  Doctor’s  style,  in  jxjiiit  of  cor¬ 
rectness,  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  Ik*  in  amenity  and  grace.” 
Vol.  ii  p.  ()4.  And  at  the  close  of  his  Essay  on  tlie  progress 
and  merits  of  English  style,  Dr.  Drake  obs<*rves, 

'  It  may,  in  short,  without  the  least  charge  of  partiality,  be  said, 
that,  though  with  regard  to  the  minutix  of  grammar  and  compotitiuu 
Addison  may  be  found  less  accurate  tlian  the  best  writers  of  the  present 
day, — in  all  the  great  qualities  of  style,  in  perspicuty,  simplicity,  and 
case,  In  harmony,  elegance,  and  amenity,  lie  has  l>ecn  surpassed  by 
none  and  equalled  but  by  few.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1  l(i. 

After  considering,  at  Icngtli,  the  principal  features  of  Steele’s 
literary  character,  as  a  writer  of  Periodical  Es**ays,  the  Doctor 
atlirms — 

'  That,  if  he  cannot  be  distinguished  as  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
he  was  at  Ictist  iniimalc  wdth  the  Authors  of  ancient  Rome,  and  possessed 
a  keen  and  critical  relish  of  their  elegancies  and  beauties.  In  vigour, 
versatility,  and  penetration  of  intellect,  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  Ills 
coiitcmporarics  who  figured  in  the  department  of  general  literature;  ani 

though 
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tboiigb,  in  purity  and  drlicacy  of  taste,  he  was  certainly  not  ujion  a 
l<*vrl  with  Addison,  he  was  even  In  these  qtialitics  sui)crior  to  most  ol 
the  ihcu  literary  world.’ 

*  His  imagination  was  fertile,  and  sometimes  brilliant;  his  mrmor)’ 
strong  and  t.iparioiH ;  his  powers  of  ratiocination  for  the  most  part  clear 
and  )KTsuai»ive,  and  his  humour  and  wit,  if  not  conspicuously  elegant 
and  chaste,  were,  at  least,  original,  full  of  life,  and  w'ell-applicd. 

'I'hc  great  utility  ot  his  compositions,  however,  arises  principally 
from  hi'*  fertility  in  the  delineation  of  character,  as  founded  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  ot  mankind  and  its  varieties.  I'hcsc  sketches,  which 
every  where  diversify  his  writings,  and  give  them  a  dramatic  cast,  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  best  purposes,  by  teaching  through  example, 
of  all  modes  the  most  impressive,  the  noblest  lessons  of  moral  wisdom 
and  domestic  virtue. 

When  we  duly  reflect,  therefore,  that  the  long  series  of ‘Essays, 
including  the  I'atler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  was  originally  planned, 
and  uniformly  conducted  by  Sir  Uichanl  Steele ;  that  to  him  we  owe 
the  inc'orpo ration  and  united  exertion  of  tlie  first  literary  talents  of 
his  tinie  (talents  ever  directed,  under  his  superinteiulance  and  support, 
tow  ards  the  real  improvement  of  liis  species  ;)  and  that,  notwithstaiidin; 
much  calumny  and  political  opposition,  much  expcncc  and  hazard,  he 
vigorously  jxrsevcrcd  in  carr}'ing  his  view  into  execution;  we  shall, 
without  doubt,  Ik*  convinced,  that  few  men  have  deserved  better  of 
society;  and  that  no  one,  every  ciicumstancc  considered,  can  with 
greater  prujirieiy  he  termed  a  benefactor  to  mankind.’  Vol.  i.  pp.  290, 
2iJ\. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  lliird,  whom  he  stylos 
tlie  inoNi  distingni of  our  philosopliioal  erities,  Dr.  D.  ably 
dcfeiKl^  Addison’s  erilicisin  on  Paradise  Lost. 

*  To  cause  Milton  to  he  read  and  admired  was  not,  as  the  Doctor 
(Hiird)  supposes,  the  accidental  benefit  of  his  criticism,  hut  its  sole  aim 
and  pur(K)rt  :  the  means  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  ;  no  tedious 
disquisition,  tio  theory  disgusted  him  who  turned  to  tlie  Spectator  for 
interest  and  ainuscinem,  all  was  elegant  and  pleasing,  and  the  very 
papers  that  wr  are  noticing,  though  embracing  a  department  ol  literature 
generally  osieenud  dry  and  r*pnl>ive,  hceamc  from  the  fascinating  garb 
in  which  they  were  dressetl  the  most  popular  o(  ilic  collection. — ’Iheir 
Author  had  tlie  satistaeiion  ot  contemplating  the  success  of  his  labours, 
Milton  lieeaine  a  favourite  with  the  public  ;  and  the  national  taste  under- 
W(‘nt  an  amelioration  from  tliis  event,  whicli  lias  been  progressively 
iiicriasing  to  the  present  times.* 

Agtiin  this  dni  npion  ot  Addison  proceeds  in  his  defence, 
to  maintain,  t.  at — 

*  Had  i!ie  cenmrers  cf  Addison’s  mode  of  criticism  hut  taken  the 

trf>uhle  i»f  tin*  four  liundrcd  and  ninth  SjKctator,  they  would 

have  found  him  layirg  down  the  very'  rules  for  pidlosophical  criticism, 

V  Iiich 
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which  they  profess  themselves  to  be  guided  by,  and  ii|K)n  which  ruW 
the  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  was  directly  constructed. 

Vol  ii.  p.  150. 

Ill  a  compressed  form,  Dr.  D.  elegantly  enmnerates,  “  the 
various  obligations,  whieli  learnitig,  wisdom,  and  virtue  have 
to  acknowledge  in  the  writings  of  ibis  great  and  good  man.” 

‘  To  Addison,  in  the  first  place,  may  wc  .ascribe  tlie  formation  of  a 
style  truly  classical  and  pure,  whose  simpliciiy  and  grace  have  not  yet 
btvn  surpassed,  and  \n  hich,  presenting  a  model  of  nnpreced  ‘ntc«l  ch'gana*, 
laid  tlie  foundation  for  a  general  and  increasing  attention  to  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  eomjiosition. 

His  critical  powers  were  admirably  adapted  to  aw.aken  and  inform  the 
public  mind  ;  to  teach  the  general  principles  by  which  excellence  may 
be  attained,  and,  above  all,  to  infuse  a  relish  for  the  lujblest  productions 
of  taste  and  genius. 

In  humour,  no  man  in  this  country,  save  Shakespeare,  has  excellcil 
him  ;  l»e  possessed  the  faculty  of  au  almost  intuitive  discrimination  of 
what  was  ludicrous  and  characteristic  in  eacli  iiulividual,  and  at  ilic  same 
time,  the  most  happy  facility  in  so  tinting  and  gron|>ing  his  painiingi», 
that,  whilst  he  never  overstep|)ed  the  mode^sty  of  nature,  tlto  result  was 
alike  rich  in  comic  effect,  in  w^armlh  of  colouring,  and  in  originality  of 
design. 

Though  his  poetr)',  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
energies  of  fancy,  the  talcs,  visions,  and  allegories  dispersed  through  hi* 
I)erioiiical  WTitings,  make  abundant  recom|x; lice  for  the  defect,  and  very 
amply  jirove,  that  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  these  exquisite 
pieces,  no  talent  of  the  genuine  bard,  except  that  of  vcrsitieaiion,  lay 
tlurmaiU  or  unemployed. 

It  is,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcendent  praise  of  Addison 
that  he  steadily  and  uniformly,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own, 
exerted  these  great  qualities  in  teaching  and  disseminating  a  love  ibr 
mor.ality  and  religion.  He  it  was,  w  ho,  following  the  examjdc  of  tlic 
divine  Socrates,  first  stripp<  d  philosophy  in  this  island  of  her  scliolasfio 
garb,  and  Ixule  her,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  elegant  simplicity,  allure 
and  charm  the  multitude.  He  saw  his  eounirymrn  become  better  as 
they  became  wiser  j  he  saw  them,  through  his  insinictioiis,  feel  and 
own  the  beauty  ot  holiness  and  virtue  j  and  for  this,  wc  may  ailirm, 
posleiity,  however  distant  or  refined,  shall  revere  and  blcsj  his  me¬ 
mory.  \  ol.  ii.  pp.  djl,  352. 

W  c  must  refer  oiir  readers  to  ibe  third  volume,  for  a  rich 
varielv  of  critical  observations  on  the  numerous  assistants  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  as  it  would  be  iinpos.bibhi  to  make  tjiioia- 
lions  relative  to  each  indiviilual. —  W  e  cannot  help  objeetiim, 
however,  against  the  severe  censuie  that  is  passed  on  the  Night 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  ^  onng. 

*  The  gener.tl  tenor  of  the  Night  d’honglits  is  so  dark  and  querulous, 
so  evidently  the  result  of  motbid  melanelioly,  that  I  much  question 
w  hether  any  person  has  been  benefifted  by  their  |><  riisal.  'I’hrv  apjKMr 
to  me  calculated  to  throw  an  air  of  dissaiiifaeti'  »n  on  every  thing  aiouad  u>. ; 
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to  have  a  strong  tendency,  in  fact,  either  to  plunge  the  mind  into  a 
•late  of  penshe  inactivity,  or  lo  excite  in  it  the  paroxysms  of  despair. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  257. 

This  charge  is  too  general,  and  strong,  to  be  substantiated. 

We  are  equally  far  from  approving  of  that  gloomy  sensibility 
which  often  discolours  poetical  delineation,  and  from  inaintain’- 
ing  that  the  Niglit  Thoughts  are  not  objectionable  on  tltal  ac¬ 
count:  but  tliey  contain  so  many  just,  noble,  and  sublime  sen¬ 
timents,  tliat  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  how  any  person 
can  peruse  them  without  benefit. 

The  concluding  Bssay,  containing  observations  on  the  effects 
produced  by  these  periodical  writings,  passes  upon  them  the 
iiighest  possible  culogium.  We  admire  much  of  what  is  said 
on  this  subject,  and  could  make  some  agreeable  extracts;  but 
we  think  the  quotation  from  a  contemporary  writer,  has  exag¬ 
gerated  the  benefits  beyond  all  the  rights  of  hyperbole  itself, 
when  he  says,  “  All  the  pulpit  discourses  of  a  year  scarce 
produced  half  the  good  as  flowed  from  the  Spectator  of  a  day” 
Motvvithslanding  the  imperfections  of  preachers,  we  are  pcrsuailed 
that,  were  their  labours  lo  be  suspended  for  a  year,  more  injury 
would  be  done  to  society,  than  a  thousand  Spectators  could  rcpfiir. 

Thisv^ork  is  elegantly  printeil,  and  forms  three  volumes  uniform 
with  a  new  and  siinerb  edition  of  the  Spectator,  Taller,  and  Guar¬ 
dian,  in  fourteen  Volumes;  embellished  with  eighty  six  engrav-  t 
ings;  and  wlien  these  classics  are  accompanied  bv  Dr.  Drake’s 
Ivssays,  fourteen  portraits  should  be  rescrvccl  by  tlie  binder  for 
llie  latter  work,  in  which  tliere  are  directions  for  placing  lliem. 

A  pi>rirait  of  the  Author,  and  two  beautiful  miniature  views, 
the  first,  of  Mr.  Addison’s  house  at  Bilton,  and  the  oilier,  of  . 
Sir  U.  Steele’s  cottage  at  Haverstock-hill,  are  appropriated  to 
the  decoration  of  tiie  Kssays. 

W'e  have  before  hinted  that  the  work  might  he  improved  in 
some  j»ai  ts  by  compression.  If  some  unnecessary  extracts  from 
from  the 'I'iitler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  had  been  omitted,  Dr. 

D  iniglit  have  comprised  his  original  labours,  for  which  we 
are  greatly  in,lehted  to  him,  in  two  Volumes,  Other  quota¬ 
tions,  aUo,  might  propeilv  have  excluded  :  not  that  they 
are  in  themselves  ohjectionablc ;  but  its  we  have  read  most  of 
them  frequently  before,  they  appear  unnecessary  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  situation. 

(iratified  as  wc  have  Ix’en  by  the  general  correctness  and  beauty  | 
of  the  style  in  which  these  Kssays  arc  written,  we  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  tlic  graminatical  criois  which  meet  ns  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages. — “  With  their  astronomy,  which  had  received 
many  and  great  improvements  under  the  Chiliphs  Almansor  and 
Ahnainon,  uiu  blended  xhc  fallacies  of  astrology”  Vol.  ii.  238. 
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His  Ijordship  was  persuaded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bush, 
that  a  clergyman  was  not  quulilied  for  such  a  duty,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  office  for  himself.*'  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
it  was  not  his  Lordship,  but  Bush,  who  procured  the  office. 

We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  always  ae(|uit  our  author 
from  the  charge  of  alVectalion :  hut,  on  the  wliolc,  we  liave 
been  so  much  entertJiiiied  with  his  present  work,  that  it  will 
highly  gratify  us  to  witness  tlie  fullilinent  ot  a  design  which 
has  been  announced,  of  rendering  a  similar  tribute  to  other  pe¬ 
riodical  works  of  classical  reputation. 


Art.  VI.  Practical  Ohservatkms  on  Sea  Balking,  To  which  are  added, 
Kemarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Rath.  By  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.  D. 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  8vo.  pp.  207 .  Price  5s.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

"C'VLRY  endeavour  to  veil  in  mystery  principles  of  science, 
which,  if  generally  diffiused,  would  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  un(loul)tedly  merits  severe  reprehension.  Not  less 
censurable,  however,  is  it  to  delude  the  ignorant  into  an  imagi¬ 
nary  possession  of  know  ledge,  and  an  ill-founded  contidcnce  in 
their  own  judgement,  on  points,  which  can  only  be  trusted  with 
safety  to  the  decisions  of  those  who  have  professionally  devoted 
themselves  to  their  investigation.  P'cw  men,  indeed,  will  trust 
to  their  owni  judgement,  tor  the  legal  defence  and  conservation 
of  their  property  ;  w  hile  there  are  many  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  completely  duped  into  the  belief,  that  every  man  may  be 
his  own  physician. 

That  iinineasurahle  mischiefs  proceed  from  such  publications 
as  encourage  these  absurd  notions,  is  well  known  to  every  in¬ 
telligent  medical  observer:  nor  can  the  probability,  that  the 
deatlis  of  many  have  been  occasioned  by  works  of  that  kind,  be 
reasonably  ejuestioned.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  treatise  be¬ 
fore  ns,  is  evidently  aware  of  the  numerous  reasons  which  exist, 
for  thus  censuring  works  on  domestic  medicine,  which  profess 
to  teach  every  one  the  art  of  liealing  diseases. 

‘  I'hc  general  purport,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  follow'ing  observations  will, 
however,  be  confined  within  limits,  w'hich  no  medical  work  intended 
for  popular  perusal,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  exceed :  iUcy  will  be 
found  rather  of  the  negative  tiian  the  positive  kind.'  pref.  p.  xii. 

J)r.  iiuchan  has  here  pointetl  out  the  exact  limitation,  within 
which,  we  are  fully  of, opinion,  all  medicahpuhlications,  in¬ 
tended  for  popular  perusal,  should  he  contined  :  hut  as  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  didieulty  of  atldressing  the  public  with  pro¬ 
priety  on  such  topics,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  Dr.  B. 
iVimself  has,  in  one  instance,  violated  this  excellent  canon,  so 
as  to  give  some  reason  to  fear,  that  injurious  effects  may  result 
from  part  of  the  advice  w  Inch  he  has  here  delivered. 

N  Tha 
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1’hr  rf  iterated  ct)nvalesceiu'c  which  J)r.  I'nc  han  himself 
experienced,  tVom  oeeasional  n  iirement  to  ilie  <^oa  coast,  cives 
hiiii  no  small  claim  to  our  alloniiun  ;  especially  ;  s  he  intorms 
us,  that  he  l»as,  on  ilicsc  occasions,  neglected  no  (»ppoitiinitv  of 
chtaining  kiiov. ledge,  fnan  persons  whose  opportunities  of  *ol>- 
MTvalion  must  iiave  furnished  them  with  t  xperience. 

Of  the  various  situations  on  the  c<ntst  of  our  islatid,  resort¬ 
ed  to  for  the  [purpose  of  hathing  in  tlte  se  a,  which  have  hceii 
visited  by  the  (IrKior,  he  reiitarks,  that  he  has  not  ohscaved  an\- 
whei(‘  the  two  great  ncpiisiies,  of  salul)rity,  and  convenieiue 
of  acconunodatiofi,  more  ix  rfcctly  united,  than  in  the  hU  of 
Thanrt,  /\s  his  observations  on  this  siihjeet  appear  to  he  per- 
feetly  ju^'t,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  ir.teresiing,  wc  have  thought 
it  righ.t  to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

*  'I'lie  lisiuf];  plat  of  ground,  known  by  that  name,  consists  of  a  solid 

ma  s  or^’cl)' Ik  sireifliing  into  the  Gcrm.tn  (Ucan,  ah(*ve  the  IcvcJ  of 
which  it  i  rably  elevated,  constituting  l!io  inobt  eastern  point  of 

land  in  Ihigland.  *  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  shores  arc  waslicU  hy  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  so  that  tlie  wind  blnwitig  from  almost  any  quarter,  is 
justlv  entith  (I  to  the  e])itlu*t  of  a  sea  breeze.  From  those  vapours  which 
rverywliere  occasionally  uiix  with,  ar.d  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  the  air 
is  here  in  a  great  measure  pm  itit  d  by  the  absorbing  powers  ot  the  immense 
beds  of  calcareous  matter,  of  w  hich  thi*.  jx  ninsula  is  composed  ;  while  it 
is  in  general  inipK  iinaled  w  ith  the  agretahle  pi  rfumc  of  the  various  aro¬ 
matic  plants,  wliiiii  the  light  loamy  soil  pnuUices  e\(  ry wlwrc  in  uncom¬ 
mon  ahnndaiia'.  'i  here  IS  .scarcely  any  stagnant  water  to  be  nu  t  with, 
aiiil  w  hat  falls  from  thcr'Ionds  is  so  qifukly  abu»rt)eil,  th.at  tlu'  most  dtli- 
4  ate  invalid  is  seldom  prexented  from  taking  his  aecii.slomed  exercise  in 
the  open  a’f.  e\cn  atirr  the  heaviv”‘»r  tains. 

‘  crom  t!ie  total  di  linencv  of  trees,  wliich  seldom  thrive  within  the 
inflvienre  of  tlic  sea  spray,  some  situations  on  the  coast  are  Ibnnd,  during 
the  .summer  months,  to  be  almost  intirlcrablv  hot.  'J'lie  nortli-e.asl  n«pe(  t 
ol  a  gri  .ti  pan  nt  the  coast  i  f  the  Isle  of  '1  lianet,  oecasii  ns  an  extensive 
jihadow  ii.>  Ik*  ih.»»un  oxi.riiit  sands  by  tiie  lofty  clilf>,  during  tlj.at  por¬ 
tion  ut  il.e  day  xvlic  ti  ibe  ray.',  of  the  stin  have  die,  grtatest  iwlUu  nre  in 
ptodu;\n'j  lii.n.  'll:’.,  the  iiixalid,  lo  wlu.m  iuli.iling  an  air  inipreg 
iK.tt  .1  iih  the  -pv.’x  of  tl:e  se.i  is  deemed  beiiehcial,  will  lind  a  salutary 
w.-'lk  ;  wl'cr*',  .'n  e\  ireed  by  thr*  brneki'.h  taste  perceptible  on  the  lips  arul 
p.’latr.  that  pn»pi  »*  nmy  be  completely  olil.fnied.  reckons  even  of  the 
nv»^t  d  li<  ate  lirairli  i.ecd  not  be  detrrnd  frosn  walking  near  the  margin 
of  iiie  ."ri.  b'/  rii”  .V,  niehensions  ot  the  hail  consequences  of  daniji  feet, 
as  it  is  a  wdl-aM'  itnneil  fact,  that  to  iiave  the  feet  wetted  with  salt  wa- 
tw  i*  h.  s  bv  no  nu'M)'.  the  same  tendency  to  pro  luec  catarrhal  afi’cclioiis, 
as  <'\p  n.r  liiei.i  hi  a  s’niiiar  manner  lo  the  edeets  ot  water  unimpreg- 
i.alC  vl  uiii  N  It.  To  the.  same  liH’al  exposure  of  diis  part  of  the  coast,  it 
U  lo  be  a;:i  1  ...lb  that  the  .south  wist  wind,  .so  generally  prevalent  in 
.'ui’.nmci,  wlmh  bimgs  willi  it  sucli  a  sea  on  many  parts  of  this  king- 

*  If '50.  .  .:r  y  ps  arc  s.adly  out  in  t!ic  longiuidcs  of  llic  Xorlli  Fore¬ 
land  ?.i4 1  I  » 'wcs’olf  Foint. 
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tlom  fxpO‘;cd  to  its  influence,  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  business  of 
bridling,  bring  here  an  oft'-land  breeze,  produa's  no  such  rtVect.  The 
facility  of  Ixitliing  at  any  tinie  of  the  day,  and  in  ;ilniost  every  state  ot 
the  tide,  must  nci'cssarily  liave  considerable  influence  in  determining  thfc 
clioit'e  of  situation,  among  those  who  repair  to  the  sca-shoro  expressly 
I  for  that  purpose/  pp.  xvi,  xvii,  xviii. 

^  In  the  tirst  chapter  are  contained  several  very  important  o1)- 
1  ne  rvations  on  cold  hathing,  the  ptnnsal  of  which  cannot  tail 
to  be  nsi’fiil  to  invalids.  The  deductions  which  are  made 
from  the  ctfctrts  of  achanjie  of  icinpcraturc  on  the  hinnau  body, 
t  and  their  application  to  the  suhjcct  here  treated  of,  arc  in  ge¬ 
neral  such  as  may  with  the  utmost  salely  Le  reeommeiuled  to 
tiie  attention  of  every  invalid  who  is  (ii>posod  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  remedy,  'fhe  ciulcavour  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
vulsive  hreathing,  that  takes  place  on  immersion,  in  a  cold 
i  hath,  does  not,  however,  appear  to  ns  entirely  salisfaclory. 

We  arc  commonly  in  the  habit  of  breathing  the  air  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  same  temperature  to  which  the  body  is  exposed.  The  ves¬ 
sels  of  tlu‘  skin,  and  those  diffused  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs, 

!fire  tlierelorc  constantly  liable  to  be  atfected  by  diminished  temperatun; 
St  the  Stime  time.  Hciu'e  a  sympathetic  action  is  established  between 
tliem,  so  tlint,  when  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  fxidy  is  considerably 
I  lowered,  the  vessels  cf  the  lungs  participate  in  the  temporary  tor|)or  oc- 
^  rurring  in  those  of  di(‘  skin  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blouvl  through  them 
i  is  performed  with  ilitHculty,  which  the  ctforis  of  voluntary  breathing 
[  art'  exerted  to  oven  ome. 

I  ‘  Involuntary  n*spiration  is  ehiefly  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the  dia- 
I  pliragm,  a  large  membranous  musc  le  extended  across  the  Iowct  part  of 
I  tile  thorax,  aiui  dividing  die  cavity  of  the  clu'st  from  that  of  the  abdo- 
1  men.  by  exerting  an  ellbrt  of  the  will,  we  endeavour,  by  means  of 
V  tills  niuselt*,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  chest;  after  which  it  again 
contracts  with  violence.  Hence  the  irregular  and  catching  respiration, 
on  first  cnt'Tiiig  a  cold  bath.  The  natural  alternate  coiuraction  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  this  nuisele  apjxar  tol»e  disturbed,  and  its  actions  to  become 

I  convulsive,  in  ('onsctjo.etu'e  of  the  cold  medium  rondiig  nearly  into  con¬ 
tact  w’itli  its  insertion  into  the  margin  of  the  thoiax;  lh<*  convulsive  sob¬ 
bing  Ix'iug  most  violent,  wdieii  die  surface  of  the  waur  is  nearly  on  a 
level  witli  tlie  pit  of'  tlie  stomach.  If  the  1/ody  be  kept  under  svatcr  as 
higli  as  the  cliin,  this  adeetion  will  be  f  mncl  greatly  to  diminish,  and 
after  the  agitation  caused  by  the  first  immersion  has  completely  suh- 
1‘ided,  the  action  of  resj/iration  under  wnti'r  Is  carried  on  even  more 
slowly  than  usual. 

‘  In  estimating  the  cflccts  of  ?ca  bathing  on  the  constitution,  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  to  lx*,  disregarded  ;  cxtTpting  that,  in  as  far  as  ii  has  been 
\  proved  to  he  connceied  with  a  state  of  inactivity  of  the  cireiiiating  ves- 
\  sels  of  the  lungs,  it  refutes  tlic  common-place  notion,  that  cold  bathing 
j  i>  dangmiiisin  every  east',  of  spitting  of  bl<Hxl.  I  bis  prejudice  has  ariben 
>  from  some  \aguc  idea  of  cold  applietl  to  the  surface  tending  to  drive  the 
5  l)h)od  inward*,.  Pei  haps  medicine  diH*s  not  possess  any  more  eflicacious 
i  remedy  for  internal  h.eir.orrliage,  than  to  immerse  the  extremities,  or 
occabioiially  the  wh'^Ie  of  the  body,  in  cold  water.’  pp.  H,  <),  10. 
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are  disposed  to  thinl:,  that  the  constrictive  power  of 
cold  on  thesuit'ace’,  may,  at  least,  during  tiie  first  moments  of 
immersion,  prevent  ihe  due  portion  of  blood  from  being  pro¬ 
pelled  into  llie  innumerable  vessels  on  tlic  surface  of  llie  hodr, 
and  that  the  blood  may  thus  become  accumulated,  in  more  than 
the  ordinary  (pianliiy,  in  the  iieait,  and  consefjuciitly  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  may  thus  occasion  the  short  convulsive  respiration 
here  noticed.  We  are,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  favour  the 
notion  commonly  entertained  respecting  this  ciicuinstance,  than 
that  which  is  here  olVered  hy  Dr.  Buchan.  We  have,  also,  rea¬ 
sons  for  objecting  to  the  «loctor’s  theory,  that  are  of  considerable 
importance  :  since  the  applications  ot  it  to  practice,  which  may 
be  made  by  others,  and  wbiel),  indeed,  are  here  made  by  the 
Doctor  hlm.^ell*,  are  such  as  we  tliink  highly  improper  lobe  sug¬ 
gested  and  reetunmended,  in  a  medical  work  intended  for  popu¬ 
lar  perusal.  The  immersion  of  the  c.xtreinitics,  and  oecasiou- 
nlly  of  tlu*  whole  body,  in  cold  water,  even  ibougb  admitted  to 
be  beneficial  in  some  eases  of  internal  luvniorrbage,  can  never 
be  safely  advised  in  all ; — but  since  ditfeience  of  opiifion  may 
c.xisl,  with  respect  to  ibis  practice,  let  us  judge  of  its  pro¬ 
priety  by  our  author’s  own  observations  respecting  the  ef¬ 
fects  ot  cold  immersion  on  the  bunuin  frame.  Speaking  of 
tlicse  etfeets.  Dr.  Buchan  observes, 

*  In  the  irritable,  the  heart  will  endeavour,  by  the  frequency  of  iti 
contractions,  to  propel  the  blood  into  the  vessels  of  tlic  surface,  which 
arc  contracted  by  tlie  cold.’  p.  13. 

'riie  receding  of  the  blood  from  the  surface  is  here  admitted 
by  the  Doctor,  as  an  elVect  resulting  tVoin  the  immersion  in  cold 
water :  and  the  dangt  r  of  very  serious  eonse(juenees  succeeding 
1o  this  eircumstance,  in  (*ases  of  internal  luemorrhagcs,  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  from  iiis  observations  on  the  head-aeh,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  bathing. 

'  In  one  species,’  he  says,  ‘  a  general  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head  Is 
perceived,  s<»inetimes  accompanied  with  throbbing,  and  a  turgid  glistcn- 
ing  appearance  of  ihc  eyes.’  p.  83. 

‘  1  Iciu'c,  while  ilic  bloiKl-vcssels  of  the  surface  of  the  body  in  general 
arc  coiitraricd  by  the  dimiuiihcd  temperature  of  the  bath,  a  larger  than 
usual  jjortion  of  the  vital  Iluid  is  determined  towards  the  brain,  giving 
lise  to  what,  in  the  iithiiical  language  of  Medicine,  is  termed  a  conges¬ 
tion.  AtUr  a  liinr,  the  circulation  generally  recovers  its  equilibrium,  and 
the  sc  n:>c  ot  fullness  t)f  liic  head  subsides. 

*  So'.netimes,  however,  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  yield  to  the  in¬ 
creased  iriipc  tils  of  thr  ( irculation  ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  paby, 
;ind  even  ot  fatal  aj>oj)lexy,  taking  })lace  instantaiiecmsly  on  entering  the 
cr Id  bath.  Individuals  sensible  of  any  habitual  fullness  of  the  head 
ought,  there  fore,  to  be  very  cautious  bow  they  venture  on  the  practice  of 

co^ 
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rold  bathing.  Or,  should  other  circumstances  relative  to  their  state  of 
heaUh  induce  them  to  make  trial  of  it,  they  ought  on  no  account  to  ne¬ 
glect  previously  to  lose  bliKxl  by  the  operation  of  cupping,  which  is  by 
far  ihc  most  elfeclual  means  that  can  be  employed  to  prevent  such  acci¬ 
dents.  If  the  sense  of  fullness  still  continue  to  recur  after  batliing,  it 
should  not  be  further  persisted  in.’  pp.  84,  85, 

If  there  exist  Hanger  of  the  rupture  of  n  vesstd  being  thus 
occasioned,  surely  hazard  must  be  run,  in  some  cases  of  internal 
ha*morrhage,of  the  How  of  hlood  from  a  vessel,  already  ruptured, 
being  thereby  increased.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledgetl, 
that  much  may  be  j\dvan,.ed  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  : 
hut,  undoubtedly,  w  here  the  edects  of  any  particular  practice  is 
thus  prt)hlematical,  tlic  suggestion  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  lead  to  its  popular  adoption,  is  highly  reprehensible. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Biicltnn,  on  the  more  remote  effects  that 
may  be  expeete<l  to  result  from  cold  l)athing,  are  many  of  tliem 
very  prop<*r,  and  may  Ik*  highly  useful.  'I'he  Doctor  here  takes 
an  opportunity  of  inveighing  strongly  against  the  wearing  of 
flannel  next  the  skin  ;  and  while  on  this  subject,  remarks, 

'  Boides  the  debility  that  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  occasions,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  secretion  of  sweat,  it  probably  tends  also  to  weaken  by  other 
means.  I'be  incessiint  irritation  of  the  numerous  |x)Inls  of  w  hich  its  rough 
surface  is  composed,  and  which  always  occasion  uneasiness  on  the  first 
adoption  of  flannel,  only  ceases  to  be  perceived  in  consequence  of  the 
ikin  losing  part  of  its  sensibility ;  and  this,  like  every  other  incessant 
irritation,  must  lend  to  acceltratc  the  approach  of  old  age.*  p.  31. 


So  widely  does  Dr.  1^.  differ  from  Count  lluinford!  The 
writer  of  this  paragraph  ean,  however,  attest,  from  the  experi- 
enec  of  tv\t*niy-live  years,  the  advantage  of  wearing  fluiinei ; 
not  in  Slimmer,  hut  in  winter,  and  then  only  while  out  of  bed. 

Some  eNeellent  remarks  occur,  on  the  time  and  manner  of 
bathing.  'I  hese  are  chieilv  deduced  from  observations  delivered 
ill  the  liighly  valuable  woik  of  Dr.  Currie,  the  loss  of  whom  is 
dee[)ly  deplored  by  every  seienlilic  man.  Aiiiong  the  cautions 
offered,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the  most  conspicuous  are  ihc 
following: — It  is  by  no  means  right,  in  every  instance,  to  bathe 
iiiiiiu‘diat(‘lv  on  leaving  bt‘d  in  the  nioniing:  bathing,  while  the 
body  is  chilled  with  cold,  is  improper:  such  a  degree  of  exer¬ 
cise  slunild  he  taken,  previouslv  to  entering  the  water,  as  may 
he  sutfieient  to  produce  a  general  sensation  of  warmth  over  the 
w  hole  body  :  if  any  iiif(*mp»*ianee,  though  not  eoiisidcrahlc,  have 
U‘en  committed  over  night,  the  time  of  bathing  should  be  post¬ 
poned  till  noon,  when  the  system  may  he  supposed  to  have  re- 
<-overed  from  its  effects:  repeated  imuiersiuiis  are  fVec|uently  not 
so  beneficial  as  a  single  plunge:  ihe  liead  should  he  wetted  as 
soon,  and  as  eoinpleielv,  as  possible.  Tbcsc,  and  numerous 
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Ollier  ob«eTvations,  which  want  of  room  |)reYCiitR  ns  from  spe- 
t  ifving,  induhiiiihly  render  this  work  likely  to  he  of  consider- 
abfe.  beneht  to  iho.*>e  h)r  w  hom  it  is  intended. 

Among  the  coin[)lainls  in  which  sea  bathing  \%  suppost‘<l,  hv 
Dr.  Hiichan,  to  he  bcncHcial,  lie  has  pariicnlarly  cnunuTaied, 
Scrophula,  Kickct>,  ('onvidsions,  Epilepsy,  St.\itns’s  Dance, 
Hysterical  AfFeciimis,  Nervous  Diseases,  (’hlorosis,  InterniitUMii 
revers,  Chronic  Inllaniinatiun  of  the  l-yes,  and  C-hronic  llhcu- 
lualisui.  I'he  had  elfccts  ol  sea  hathing,  in  certain  cuinpiaints, 
and  in  certain  |>r'culiarities  of  constitution,  arc  veiv  projKiiv 
pointed  out,  and  arc  highly  dese  rving  of  attention.  The  inter- 
ual  use  of  seawater,  also  becomes  a  subject  of  the  Doctor’s  exa¬ 
mination,  and  is  recomineiuled  in  certain  cases:  but,  as  the 
roinponent  parts  of  sea  water  are  well  know  n,  and  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  contaminated  hy  vniious  extraneous  substances,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  matter  proceeding  from  animal  putrefaction,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  all  cases  of  internal  use,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  factitious  sea  water  would  be  jircfcrahlc  to  tlie 
natural. 

'1  he  o’nsrrvalions  on  the  sea  breezes,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
use  of  tin*  warm  bath,  appear  to  be  not  only  niiohjectionalile, 
hut  well  calculated  to  furnish  the  invalid  with  important  infor¬ 
mation. 

I ’poll  the  whole,  this  work  Is  highly  reputable  to  its  author. 
'I'hc  sivle  is  neat  and  perspicuous,  and  the  general  tciidcn- 
cv  of  liic  remarks  demand  our  approbation.  Still  we  eaiinoL 
wisli  that  llie  list  of  popular  medical  works  should  1k'  aug- 
iiienied.  'I’he  danger  that  exists  of  doing  iiiisehief  by  such 
means,  w'c  havo  tlioimht  it  our  duty  to  suggest:  while  we 
can,  with  pleasure,  ^av  that  Dr.  Uuehan  is  well  f]ualifi(*d  to 
iM'nefit  society,  hy  works  aildrossed  io prnj'fsfiiutia I  men,  and  eal- 
eulated  to  improve  the  state  of  medical  science.  It  is  true,  that 
he  po-ve^ses,  as  it  wen*,  a  hereditary  right  to  address  the 
pallent'  iheins<*lves,  in  his  writings;  hut  we  are  convinced  that 
!u'  woidd  Tiltimatelv  derive  much  greater  satisfaction,  from 
wavlu«_^  this  rl'.iim,  and  engaging  in  such  works  as  we  have  re¬ 
mended,  si'jri*  they  wouUl  prove  more  creditahh*  him,  and 
more  u>ofiil  to  the  public. 


Art.  VIl.  A  World  without  Souls.  I2mi>.  pp.  135.  Fri»'C  2i.  Od. 

HatcharJ.  1805. 

^f^lllS  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  no  inc'an  ahi- 
liiv  :  hill  \v<*  appreliend  that  the  author  has  in  some  iiiea- 
sare  mistaken  his  powi*rs.  \\  hen  serious,  he  writes  with  pa¬ 
thos  and  energy,  hnf  we  cannot  nniformly  aj>plaiid  lii^  attempts 
iurcabiu  and  nony.  His  perpetual  reeuiiciicc  to  Mouboddo 

aud 
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and  liU  taiUy  mars  the  tdVccl  ot  several  among  most  impres- 
ftive  passages.  I  he  sul)icel  of  ilns  lillle  book,  is  as  follows. 

M.  a!i  ecrenlrie  but  amiable  and  pious  oiiararter,  has  edn- 
f'aiial  (instavus,  an  orphan,  aimatg  the  wilds  of  Switzerland. 
M.  avails  hiniself  of  an  assertion  ha/arded  by  a  Spanish  histo¬ 
rian,  that  the  Aincrieans  have  no  souls,  to  suggest  the  i'lcdihility 
of  the  fact;  and  in  order  to  improve  the  mind  of  his  pupil  by 
(he  experiencti  of  social  life,  be  proposes  a  journey  to  C).  (Lon¬ 
don).  At  tliis  place,  almost  every  cireuinsiancc  lends  to  eon- 
tinu  the  posision,  that  mtn  have  no  by  demonstrating  that 

they  converse  and  act  iis  if  they  were  sure  that  thrv  had  none. 
On  so  absurd  a  basis,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  author  has 
erected  a  superstructure  which  is  useful  and  impressive  in  many 
of  its  details,  although,  on  tlie  whole,  we  cannot  recommend  it 
as  elegant  or  pleasing. 

A  tew  extracts  will  best  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
nature  and  merits  of  this  ingenious  hut  eccentric  j»erforinanep. 
I'or  a  serious  strain,  we  refer  to  the  author’s  account  of  a 
sermon. 

'  7  he  prenrher  fired  ns  he  went  on.  Again  lie  touched  the  hallowed 
suing,  from  which  the  majesty  ot  /h/'di  had  sounded.  “  W’lifn  the  great 
A[x»tl(*of  the  Gcutilt  s  calls  up  the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead  to  record 
the  holy  actions  hy  w  hich  the  service  of  (hnl  has  iK-en  .signaii/cd  ;  he 
dares  not  recount  their  deeds,  except  in  union  w  ith  the  principle  from 
which  they- sprung.  I  le  pc^iints  tt)  these  illu^triouN  men  lix)king  through 
the  darkness  ot  ages,  their  eye  lixed  and  intent  upon  that  ‘  Saviour  w  ho 
w;fs  to  come.’ — *  \\y  says  he,  *  .\hiaham  olfeied  up  Isaac  j  hy 

‘  laith  Jacob  worshipped  ;  hy  faith  Moscs  preferred  the  sufiering  with 
‘  the  people  of  Gul  to  those  pleasuia  s  of  sin  w  hich  arc  hut  for  a  mo- 
*  ment.’  Refuse  not  to  ;rdd  your  names  to  a  catalogue  of  w  horn  it  is 
deelaied  ‘  ilie  world  w'as  not  worthy  cultivate  the  same  principles, 
pursue  the  same  practice,  and  ‘  enter  into  the  same  glory.’  p.  49. 

I'or  a  saliiieal  specimen,  we  cite  a  dehate  in  the  House  of 
('oinnioiis  on  the  Slave  Tiadi*. 

‘  The  debate  had  begun,  and  a  speaker  was  at  that  moment  upon  his 
legs.  M.  had  purposely  concealed  the  subject  of  discussion  from  GusUi- 
vus,  as  he  was  unw  illing  that  any  part  of  the  impression  it  w  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  communicate  should  be  wasted.  (».’s  fir.«)t  employment,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  discover  the  object  of  the  s|)caker.  Amongst  the  earliest 
words  which  caught  his  ears  w’cre  these;  “  What  grounds  of  complaint 
are  there,  when  tw'enty  inches  arc  allow'cd  for  the  stowage  of  each  ?’* 
— I’his  must  mean  bales  of  goods,”  said  (i.  1  he  crowd  w'as  so  great, 

jmd  indignation  or  applause  rendered  the  assembly  so  clamorous,  that  an 
interval  elapsed  before  another  sentence  reached  him. 

*  At  length,  said  the  orator,  “  They  are  driven  to  a  fair  market,  .and 
sell  according  to  th';  contiition  in  wdiieh  tlu  y  are.” — **  'I'hcy  must  be  live 
&Lock,”  thought  our  hero.  Again  he  listened :  The  colour  of  their 
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the  fUtiiws  of  the  forehead,  the  smallness  of  the  under  jaw,  their 
malignity,  and  their  dulness,  create  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  spe* 
ties  in  which  they  should  be  classed." 

‘  They  arc  monsters,**  said  G. 

*  There  w'as  another  moment  in  which  nothing  found  its  way  to  our 
auditors.  Truth,  however,  has  lungs  of  iron,  and  the  concluding  scu- 
tcnce  of  the  harangue  echoed  along  the  remotest  walls.  “  The  days  of 
chivalry — let  us  be  thankful — arc  gone,  and  those  of  sound  wisdom  have 
succeeded.  Expediency  has  asserted  her  rights,  and  taught  us,  that  what 
is  profitable  alone  is  right.  Let  not  then  a  canting  philanthropy  go 
Quixoting  for  adventures  upon  the  fields  of  Humanity.  If  you  tell  us 
that  cruelties  are  exercised  upon  the  parents,  we  give  tliis  sufficient  an¬ 
swer— /’Kying  is  cheaper  than  breeding'* 

‘  “  It  is  no  monster,"  thought G.  "of  our  hemisphere,  for  men  w'ould 
not  dare  to  justify  such  treatment  of  them  by  such  reasoning.  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  breathless  with  impaticnc'c,  "  is  this  man  (from  his  tech¬ 
nical  language)  a  butcher,  or  a  representative  of  butchers  ?" 

‘  They  are  excluded,"  answered  M.  "  from  the  juries  of  O.— 
Would  they,  think  you,  Ixr  admitted  into  her  senate  f" 

'  "  Who  is  he  then  ?" 

*  "  A  friend,  or  a  representative  of  slave-dealers." 

'  "  Of  what  monster  d(X?s  he  speak  ?" 

*  "  Of  men— of  men  who  by  birth  are  Africans,  and  whom  frequent¬ 
ly  the  most  complicated  villainy  makes  slaves." 

‘  “  Let  me  cscajK*,"  said  G. ;  "I  am  your  convert.  I  should  almost 
undervalue  my  own  soul,  if  1  thought  this  creature  could  have  one." 

pp.  57 »  58,  59* 

'riiis  scene  forcibly  recalls  to  mind  the  following  epigram  of 
CowpcT,  "  on  the  genth'incn  who  laughed  at  Mr.  Smitirs  af¬ 
fecting  recital  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  negroes.** 

‘  rhllos^)phers  have  man  defin’d 
An  animal  of  laughing  kind: 

Hut  since  baboons  arc  known  to  grin, 

(Who  nothing  human  have  within) 

'I’lie  definition,  llicrefore,  fails — 

And  I’ll  be  sw'orn  that  tou  have  tails.* 

If  ih(' author  of  the  work  under  our  review  never  saw  this 
epigram,  or  had  no  view  to  it  throughout  his  performance,  it 
would  appear  to  ns  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  coincidence.s 
that  have  hitlu  rlo  Ihcii  ascertained.  A  voltttne^  however,  on 
such  a  subject,  seems  to  he  without  precedent ;  c.xccpt  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  monkey  that  had  a  tail  tu'cntj/  yards  loti<^. 

*rhe  force  of  the  more  pathetic  passages  is  weakened  by  an 
exuberance  of  seulimcnt  which  borders  on  alVectalion.  I'lie 
St  vie,  though  commonly  negligent,  is  often  animated,  and 
sometinu>  higlily  etiergetic.  On  %  libertine  being  suddenly  ap¬ 
prised,  that  the  funeral  he  beheld  wiis  that  of  a  young  lady 
whom  lie  had  ruined,  we  arc  told — "  No  answer  succeeded,  but 
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in  its  place  that  wild  and  ferocious  laugh  by  which  madness 
lells  it  lias  not  a  tear  to  shed.”  p.77.  Some  pleasing  poetieal 
j/ieccs  are  interspersed. 

Art.  VIII.  Ballads;  by  William  Hayley,  lilsq.  foundctl  on  Anralotes 
relating  to  Animals,  witii  Prints  designed  and  engraved  by  William 
Blake.  Small  bvo.  pp.'iKi.  Price  JOs.  Od.  Phillips.  1S05. 

anecdotes,  which  form  the  subjects  of  these  metrical 
^  talcs,  are  mostly  adapted  to  excite  tenderness  toward  brute 
creatures.  I  hey  exhibit  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
that  are  recorded,  of  animal  sensibility;  and  if  a  few  of  them 
surpass  the  hounds  of  ordinary  credibility,  the  authorities  on 
which  they  *'ist,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  valid  in  the  court 
of  ParnassiftT.  “  Three  words  of  Horace,”  say.s  the  author, 

“  may  form  an  introduction  to  the  following  pages — 

l  irginibus  puerisqae  canto — 

**  or,  in  plain  Cnglish  prose,  the  book  is  intended  for  young 
readers.”  Children  are  usually  so  fond  of  verse,  that  it  ahvavs 
gives  us  pleasure  to  see  able  writers  attentive  to  ilu:ir  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  :  and  lhoue;htless  cruelty  toward  animals  is 
10  common  to  childhood,  that  we  consider  it  as  an  object  ot  no 
small  importance,  to  counteract  a  propensity  to  that  evil.  On 
these  grounds,  we  think  that  Mr.  llayleys  well-known  benevo¬ 
lence  has  been  wisely  directed,  and  usefully  employed,  in  the 
small  volume  which  he  has  now  published.  Simplicity,  and  va¬ 
riety,  appear  to  have  been  his  principal  aims,  in  the  execution  of 
it.  'Pile  stories  are  usually  palhetic :  and  not  only  unexception- 
hut  heneficial  in  their  purport;  if  one  or  two  of  them 
may  not  be  thought  rather  too  laving  for  ven/  young  readers. 

It  is  not  easy,  when  illustrating  the  sympathy,  the  gratitude, 
and  the  fidelity,  which  animals  oiten  display,  to  avoid  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  their  powers,  and  at  the  same  lime  a  contrast  of  their 
dispositions,  with  tho^e  of  inankiiut,  hy  no  moans  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  so  far  as  men  are  governed  by  ani¬ 
mal  propensities;  and  reason,  instead  of  being  a  restraint  on  llie 
natuiaf  appetites  and  passions,  becomes  their  instiumcnl;  men 
debase  iliemselves  much  below  brutes:  and  from  Uing  sen¬ 
sual  render  iliemselves  diabolical.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
the  rea:>oning  facility  aspires  to  the  knowledge,  the  obedience, 
and  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  our  nature  assumes  its 
appropriate  digniiy.  'I  hese  rertcclions  are  prompted  by  the  close 
of  an  extract  which  we  subjoin,  as  tlie  sboricsl  specimen  that  we 
could  select  for  our  renders,  of  aconueckd  narrative,  from  these 
ballads.  It  is  related  bv  a  Hcimii  of  the  Alos. 

*  Some 
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*  Some  two  miles  off,  as  near  a  wood 
Ot  iloej>cst  gloom  I  stray’d ; 

Struck  by  strange  sounds,  I  wand’ring  stood  ; 

I’liey  eclicH'd  from  ilie  sliade. 

First  like  a  noise  in  troubleti  dreams, 

Hut  soon  distinct  1- beard, 

A  dog’s  triumphant  b;irk,  and  screams 
That  s|H)kr  a  dying  bird  : 

A  bird  ot  loud  portentous  note, 
t  )nc  of  tiie  vulture  race, 

V’hicb  shepherds  will  to  death  devote 
In  sanguinary  clhice. 

I  thought  some  shepherd’s  joy  to  share. 

And  hurried  to  the  sound; 

To  what  I  had  expi‘cted  there 
Far  different  scene  1  found. 

A  man,  ot  bl(K)d*bespoited  vest, 

I  saw  upon  the  earth ; 

And  Malta’s  cross  upon  his  breast, 

Spoke  him  of  noble  birth. 

^lisfortnnc  long  had  press’d  him  sore; 

1  know  not  how  he.  died ; 

He  had  been  ilead  two  ilay?  or  more. 

When  I  bis  cot  sc  descried. 

Him,  as  their  prey,  two  vultures  seek. 

With  rav’nous  rage  abhorr’d  ; 
liut  /Zero  guarded  from  their  beak, 

'I'he  visage  of  his  lord  ! 

When  lirst  niy  eyes  on  Hero  glanc’d. 

Due  vulture  he  had  slain  : 

1  he  second,  scar’d  as  1  advanc’d. 

Mew  otf  in  tearful  pain. 

Kiu'lianted  with  a  guard  so  brave, 

So  laithful  to  the  dead  : 

The  w(  uiulcd  dog  to  soothe  and  save. 

With  beating  heart  1  s\h(\. 

\\c  lick’d  my  hand,  by  me  carcst. 

Hut  him  witit  grief  I  saw 
Half  famish’d,  and  his  gallant  breast 
fior’ii  by  the  viilture’f»  claw  ! 

'J  ho’  aii.\ious  o’(  r  liis  wounds  I  bend  ; 

i’#y  kindnvss,  or  by  force, 

1  could  not  tr  lUpt  ihi.s  ginrrons  friend 
'i’o  cjuit  the  palUtl  coi  >e  ! 

The  hotly  to  my  cell  I  bear; 

'I'he  mourner  with  it  moved  ; 

'1  hen  he  suhinilied  to  my  rare. 

And  all  iny  aid  approv’d  ! 

In  (he  fo  t  stone,  that’s  near  my  cell, 

I  .so.m  entomb’d  the  dead  ; 

With  fiono  above  I  shiehl  Iiim  well, 

And  laurels  round  I  spread. 
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Oft  to  the  siK)t  N\ilh  tnouriitul  praise. 

The  iiiiiuiful  Hero  springs, 

And  in  such  notes  as  he  can  raise, 

A  re<jineni  he  sings. 

De^r  faithful  dog  !  if  man  to  me 
•  Had  half  tliy  virtue  slicwn, 

I'rom  scK'ial  life  I  should  not  lice 
lo  roam  the  wild  aloiu* ! 

No  !  not  alone,  nor  yet  in  woe, 

Wdiilc  here  tliy  virtues  shine  : 

K>r  I  defy  the  world  to  shew 

Associate  like  to  mine  !’  pp.  130 — 135. 

WV  shall  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgement  of 
these  comjiosiiioiis,  when  we  have  remarked,  that  seviual  of  the 
stories  are  told  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  which  we  have  in¬ 
stiled  ;  especially,  we  think,  those'  of  the  Uaya,  and  the  Lie- 
phant.  I'he  numher  of  Hallads  is  sixteen,  'fhose  on  the  Kagic, 
aiul  iht*  Lion,  give  no  pleasing  features  of  these  noble  animals; 
while  much  favour  is  shewn  to  reptiles.  The  author  sc'ems,  in 
tills  instance,  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  maxim, 

Parccrc  sufjrctis,  ft  (Uhcllarc  super  bos. 

The  Paulhery  however,  notwithstanding  an  adage  imfavour- 
ahle  to  him,  forms  an  exception  to  our  remark.  If  Lvsop*s 
lion  were  reviewer  of  this  liook,  he  woiihl  doubtless  charge 
the  Lngraver,  as  well  as  the  l*oet,  with  jtariiality;  for  having  rc'- 
presented  one  of  his  fraternity  transfixed  to  a  tree,  by  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  a  negrc'ss.  i’he  plates,  of  which  there  are 
five,  mark  the  genius,  if  not  the  taste,  of  an  artist  to  whom  the 
public  are  indcdited  for  an  excc'llent  likeness  of  (\)wper,  from 
a  skeleh  by  Lawrence,  inserted  in  Mr.  llayley’s  biograpby  of 
iiis  friend.  'Lhe  correctness  of  its  resemblance  as  much  exceeds 
that  of  an  engraving  bv  Bartolozzi,  which  we  have  seen,  from 
the  same  dravving,  as  the  latter  excels  in  delicacy  of  exi'cution. 
M  r.  recollect,  also,  to  have  met  with  some  of  the  engravings  in 
iliis  voiuim*,  and  others  on  the  subjects  of  these  Rallads,  on  a 
larger  scale;  and  we  think  it  would  be  likely  to  impress  the 
minds  of  young  people  more  strongly  with  the  subjects,  if  a 
plate  by  the  same  artist' w'ere  prefixed  to  each  tale,  in  any  future 
edition. 

Art.  VIII.  I'hf  Chrhtian  Sjfstem  unfolded  in  a  Course  of  Practical  K>- 
saifs  on  the  In  iuei/xd  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity .  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Robinson,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St.  Mar)'*s,  Ix?icn.tcr.  3  Vols.  Svo, 
pp.  Idjjl.  Prie(*  il.  Is.  Riviugtons  and  Hateh.ard.  1805. 

I  N  oiir  iiKpiiries  after  'rruth,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  accurate 
*  and  saluable  know  ledge,  the' slriele^t  attention  iiiiist  In*  paid 
to  Svslcui.  Not  only  does  tlie  mind  coneei\e  murt!  (!learlv  of 

projKj^ltions, 
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propositions,  which  are  well  digested  and  systematically  ar-*  1 

ranged,  but  objects  often  appear  under  very  ditfereiit  aspects,  m 

when  standing  alone,  and  when  vieued  in  their  relative  situa-  p 

lions  and  connexion.  The  first  sin,  when  represented  as  the 
mere  eating  of  a  forbidden  fruit,  seems  trivial,  and  its  punish-  || 

ment  extreme;  but  view  it  in  its  reference  to  the  divine  ejo-  § 

vernment,  or  as  striking  at  the  root  of  that  authority  by  winch  || 

the  happiness  of  every  rational  being  is  maintained,  and  as  in- 
Iroducing  confusion  and  misery  into  every  part  of  GchI’s  crea-  ? 
lion,  and  who  will  undertake  to  dcscrilie  its  malignity,  or  tocsti-  < 
mate  its  de>ei  t  of  punishment  ?  i  ? 

It  is  for  want  of  considering  the  relation  which  one  tnith  * 
bears  to  another,  that  many  persons  hold  the  most  important 
doctrines  with  so  loose  a  hand,  as  to  surrender  them  the  first  mo-  }  ^ 

inent  they  are  attacked.  I^articular  tenets  arc  detached  from  ?  ■ 

the  system  to  which  they  belong;  sophistry  represents  them  as 
iintdiabh*;  and  as  llieir  relative  importance  is  kejit  out  of  sight, 
they  ar(*  surrendered  one  after  another,  till  nothing  but  the  slui-  | 
dow  of  Christianity  remains.  Never  perhaps  was  it  more  ne-  ; 
cessaiy  than  at  present,  to  call  tlic  attention  of  Christians  to  | 

“  tlrsi  principles,”  and  a  review  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  their  ' 
religio!!.  Almost  every wlicre  arc  to  be  found  “  men  of  corrupt 
minds,”  ami  of  “  jiervorso  disputings,*’  who  arc  unwearied  in  'y 
their  endeavours  to  undermine  the  thith  of  the  simple.  U  hen  | 
clanger  thus  surrounds  us,  surely  it  hecomes  us  to  he  on  the 
alt  It,  and  to  use  e\(‘ry  law  ful  t  tVort  to  repel  the  common  cue-  |  ^ 

inv ;  vt't  tihvious  ns  is  the  <lutv  of  teaehinjx  believers  how  to 
make  a  sneressful  stand  against  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  to  ^ 

diseharge  it  |»rop<'rlv  is  found  to  he  no  easv  task.  'J'hcre  is  a  B 

natural  itndeucv  in  the  human  mind  to  extremes;  and  in  avoid-  B 

ing  one  rock,  it  is  not  unusual  to  split  upon  another.  “  Incidit  fl 

in  Sct/llai/i,  fjiti  I'alt  t  i'ifan  Charybdim,'^  H(‘nec  those  who  have  fl 

enteretl  into  the  lield  of  (-(rntroversy,  with  no  other  view  than  | 

to  he  able  to  defend  tile  truths  they  posst'ss,  have  frequently  iin- 
bihed  a  di>j)utatiou<  spirit,  and  liavt!  lost  in  Christian  dispositions, 
inneb  more  than  tliev  ha\e  gained  in  religions  knowledge.  This 
too  general  ellret  i»f  taailroveisy  has  deterrcal  many  pastors  from 
entering,  in  tln'ir  dlseom^es,  so  fully  into  the  arguments  by 
which  the  triitiis  of  the  go>pel  are  supported,  as  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  guaid  their  hearers  agalu'^t  the  sopliistry  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  :  of  the  !\^^)  «  vns,  tlu  v  <*onslder  ignorance  less  injurious 
than  unchristian  tempers.  It  does,  indeed,  retpiire  an  union  ol 
talents  rarely  to  he  met  with,  to  cominunieatc  knowledge  with- 
out  inspiring  vauitv;  tt>  inform  the  understanding,  and  at  the  | 
same  time  tt>  improve  tlu'  !M‘art.  AVhenever  such  talents  arc 
puhlicdv  emp!»>yrd,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  good  that  may 
ensue,  it  gives  e..>  ihciciorc  sinccio  ]>lcasuic  to  announce  the 

“  Christian 
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Christian  System”  of  Mr.  Robinson;  for  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  it  will  be  found  to  combine  the  qualities  that  are 
rci|uisiie  for  so  important  a  work.  This  system  embraces  pro¬ 
bably  all  the  important  truths,  in  which  a  chrisliiUi  minister 
would  desire  to  establish  his  people ;  and  they  m‘c  defended  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  so  evidently  appropriate  and  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  common  Christian,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  read  this  work  without  deriving  from  it  clearer  con¬ 
ceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  deeiKT  impressions  of  its  solemn 
im[)ort  and  practical  tendency.  While  it  fortities  the  believer 
against  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  it  aims  at  extirpating  every 
root  of  bitterness,  anu  promoting  such  tempers  as  adorn  die 
Christian  profession. 

In  the  course  of  this  system,  some  doctrines,  of  course,  will 
be  found  more  important  than  others,  and  probably  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  some  of  those  points 
which  Mr.  R.  supports;  yet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  where  he 
fails  to  convince,  he  w  ill  excite  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  tuid  thus 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  ati'ection  between  different  parties.  Ihe 
7Jitinfier  of  Mr.  K.  is  peculiarly  solemn;  and  by  his  strong  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  he  ahvays  aims  at  convincing 
his  readers,  that  the  truths  for  which  he  contends  are  subjects 
jiot  of  dry  speculation,  but  of  the  greatest  practical  moment, 
it  is  not  Mr.  U.'s  plan  to  obviate  all  the  cavils  of  disputatious 
controversialists,  but  to  lay  down  the  principal  proofs  of  every 
doctrine,  and  then  to  answer  a  few  of  the  most  plausible  objec¬ 
tions.  Those  who  are  fond  of  polemics,  and  look  for  sarcasm 
and  raillery  in  debate,  will  be  disappointed,  if  they  open  Mr. 
l\.'s  Christian  System  :  but  the  |)lain  Christian,  w  ho  wishes  to 
be  able  to  give*  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  with 
meekness  aiul  fear,”  will  be  established  in  the  truth,  and  highly 
gratified.  The  language  is  plain,  the  argument  |)erspieiioiis, 
and  the  arrangement  clear  and  comprehensive,  llere  are  no 
learned  references,  or  displays  of  extensive  reading;  so  that 
the  humble  ebrislian  will  feel  quite  at  home,  while  enjoying 
this  substantial  repast.  Mr.  R.  thus  informs  his  readers  of  what 
they  are  to  expect  from  his  work.  The  author  conies  not 
forward  as  a  disputant,  or  a  controversialist ;  hut  as  a  plain  prac¬ 
tical  writer,  desirous  to  promote  the  purposes  of  Christian  faith 
and  holiness.”  p.  vii.  “  llis  [ilan  has  been,  after  considering 
the  .strong  and  decisive  evidences  of  the  insjiirution  of  the  Old 
and  New'  'IVsfainent,  and  attending  to  that  state  of  the  mind 
w  ith  w  hich  they  ought  to  be  received,  to  investigate  w  hat  is  their 
grand  object,  and  what  their  most  important  contents.”  p.  ix. 
'I’lie  whole  work  contains  es:>ays,  each  occupying  about  12 
pages,  and  excellently  ad.iplcil  to  the  convenience  of  those  who 
cannot  ‘'pare  tinje  lo  read  long  and  elaborate  ucalises.  It  would 

nut 
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not  1)0  interesting  to  give  the  titles  of  tliese  ditTcrent  csi^avs ; 
but  it  niuy  \tc  obsiTved  that  tliey  coinprcliend  a  complete  bi^v 
4»f  divinity.  Rcginning  with  tlie  “  divine  origin  ol*  the  Holv 
Soripinres,  Mr.  K.  proceeds  to  llie  being  and  attributes  of  (iod, 
and  here  discusses  the  doctrine  of  “  the  I  rinilv  in  L  nitv.’*  Ho 
next  notices  tite  creation  of  man,  his  fall,  and  the  consccpient 
depravity  uhicli  is  discoverable  in  his  understanding,  will, 
afteciions,  imagination,  judgement,  memory,  and  conscience, 
lie  then  shows  liis  wretchctincss,  and  coniplcle  ruin.  This  opens 
the  way  for  Redemption  hy  Jesus  C’hrist,  in  which  Mr.  R.  dis¬ 
cusses  ail  the  peculiar  doctrines  ol’  the  gosjicl.  I'lieso  occuj>v 
thirty-eight  essays.  The  third  volume  enters  largely  into  the 
j)rcc(i>tii'e  part  of  tiu'  gospel,  and  gives  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  commandnn  nts.  Then  follow  several  dissertiitions  on 
prayer,  ;ind  espe(*ially  on  the  l.ord's  I'rayer.”  '( he  cliurch  of 
Christ,  its  uor^iiip,  and  its  sacraments,  with  two  essavs,  “  on  the 
lv<‘surrt‘etio!i  ot  itu*  Rody,  and  tlu*.  Lite  MvtnlasLing,”  eoneludo 
the  whole.  A  few  extracts  from  this  valuable  performance  sliall 
close  our  a<*eoiint  ot  it.  We  tiiink  the  tollowing  observations, 
whieli  occur  in  the  cs>ay  on  the  ‘‘  Veracity  of  (lod,’  worthy 
the  attenlioti  of  all  our  rc-idcrs. 


*  The  grand  expedient  for  the.  discovery  of  truth,  amidst  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  false  opiniiM'.s,  is  to  possess  a  teachable,  and  devout  spirit.  Wc 
fdunild  not  p.iy  an  un(jnalitied  deterenec  to  the.  b(‘st  human  authorities, 
nor  sumpluovidy  prescribe  unto  God,  what  hi.s  will  and  plans  should 
tu* ;  but  in  .simplicity  i>f  Ix'art  w  e.  .should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  Iiis  wiiueii  word,  take  it  as  it  is,  w  ithout  prevaricaiion, 
grounding  all  our  scntiinenis  u[H)n  it,  and  resting  in  it  with  a  conipoiid 
and  (piiel  ir.ind.  Our  system  of  fe.ilh  U  ing  thus  formed,  it  will  .stand 
against  the  assaults  and  derisions  o\  iiiiK\el.s :  and  w  hatever  treatment 
it  meet  wiiii  in  the  woild,  we  ought  lU't  to  he  asiiamcd  of  it,  or  give 
it  up  ill  fear  or  eoniplimenl  to  any  man.  **  'I’hus  it  is  written,”  and 
'*  Tims  saiih  the  Isml,”  arc  the  arguments  bc^t  eali'ulaicd  to  remove 
doubts  and  produce  romiition.  Smdy  the  Scriptun*?,  then,  in  order  to 
K*  est.abli?»hed  in  rigid  principles  ;  for  the  God  of  truth  cannot  mislead 
you.  To  repel  your  adversaries,  and  to  maintain  your  ground  with  tirm- 
ness,  vou  should  be  w'cll  furnished  out  of  that  invaluable  armoury  ;  and 
by  much  practice  you  w  ill  know  how  to  wield  w'iih  adv.mlage  the 
iwo-cilgcd  sword  ol  tiie  i'pirit.' ”  Vol.  i.  p.  I'il,  iU2. 

The  essay  on  the  'I’rinity  in  I  nity”  contains  many  vt'ry  ini- 
porinnt  remarks.  This  profound  atul  mystt'iious  doctrine  has 
been  tot>  freepn  ntly  di^cusst  vl  with  nnheeoining  levity;  and  while 
tme  party  ha.^  been  tMUploved  in  eiuleavoming  to  diwst  it  of  all 
mV'^U'vy,  anoiitm  has  bt'cn  Itolding  it  uj»  to  ’profane  wit  and  ri¬ 
dicule.  M r.  Rol>in>on  approaehe.s  this  (locti ine  with  a  .‘‘olein- 
iiitv  peculiarly  <uited  to  .m>  '^aered  a  sahjeel ;  and  disc'vis.ses  it  sim- 
plv  as  a  revealed  truth,  wlfteh,  thotigh  far  heyotul  our  eoinpre- 
bension.  involve-  no  absmditv  or  coniradietiuu, 
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*  The  subject/  says  hr,  '  is  most  interesting,  and  our  speculations, 
if  conducted  on  right  principles,  will  not  prove  idle  or  unprotitable.  Rut 
on  no  point  whatever  arc  caution,  dithdcnce,  serious^  attention,  and  de¬ 
vout  prayer,  more  necessary.  We  ih>w  seem  to  he  approaching  nearer 
to  **  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  Higl»,”  and  slunikl  rememlxT  the  dieck 
wliich  Moses  received,  when  he  turned  aside  to  contemplate  the  glo¬ 
rious  appearanc'e  of  Jehovnh.  Let  us  listen  to  the  solemn  admonition, 
i  “  Draw  not  nigh  hither,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  fet  t,  for  the 
t  platx*  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  gnmnd.”  We  sliould  proceed  with 
a  deep  revertMice  and  awe  U|X)n  our  minds,  not  indulging  any  vain  cu¬ 
riosity,  or  presuming  to  pry  into  those  things  which  arc  concealed  from 
us.  Rather  let  us  stand  at  a  distance,  in  humble,  adoration  of  that  glory, 
the  full  bla/e  of  w  hich  our  enfct'bled  eyes  cannot  now  sustain.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  cannot  come  nigh  :  miuHt  remains  to  be  removed,  our  ignorance, 
guilt,  [dilution,  flesh  and  blood ;  but  these  being  taken  aw'ay,  “We 
shall  sec  limi  as  he  is.”  ’  pp.  1 29. 

Ml.  R  .’s  concluiiiiig  remarks  on  this  profound  subject  are  well 
i  worth  attention,  lie  considers,  v 

my stmoKsnvss.  Wc  allow,  wc  maintain,  that  it  baflics all  our 
attempts  to  comprehend  it.  Rut  our  ignorance  ought  not  to  be  urged 
as  an  objection.  For  on  the  same  ground  w'e  might  refuse  to  believe  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  also  surpcisses  our  understanding.  And 
how  few"  tilings  are  there  of  which  we  have  clear  and  distinct  know¬ 
ledge!  The  mode  of  our  existence,  the  union  of  the  soul  and  Ixxly,  and 
their  mutual  influence  on  each  <»thcr,  the  growth  of  the  grass  and  com, 
i  the  amazing  variety  of  the  w  hole  vegetable  system,  produced  and  sus- 
1  lainrd  from  the  same  particles  of  earth  and  other  matters,  of  which  we 
i  entertain  no  doiifit,  e<|ually  transcend  all  our  conceptions.  The  objrc- 
1  tion  then,  if  admitted,  would  lead  to  universal  scepticism.  But  the  doc- 
B  trine  is  said  to  involve  a  contradiction,  as  it  is  impossible  that  ihrtx  can 

K  lie  one,  and  one  three.  'I  hc  reply  is  obvious.  I'liis  is  a  ix'rversc  and 

fl  false  statement  j  lor  when  we.  assert  that  tlic  Supreme  Being  is  onp.  and 
I  yet  threk,  wc  mean  that  he  is  so  in  difl’erent  respects;  and  on  such  a 
I  representation  the  supi^o.^ed  impossibility  vanishes.  But  is  is  grievous  to 

■  observe  the  profane  lev ity  w ith  which  the  subject  is  treated  by  many, 
I  and  it  cannot  surprize  us,  that  with  their  di.sposilion  they  should  he 
I  unbelievers. 

I  *  -.  f!s  impnrtnncc  and  practical  tendency.  Let  these  he  minutely 
I  consid;  rad  that  \v\‘  may“eontend  earnestly  for  the  faith.’*  It  ha.s  lately 
I  l)een  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  liortrinc  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  matter  al- 
K  together  of  curious  speculation,  perfectly  unconnected  witli  j)ractiea!  ro¬ 
ll  ligioii,  on  which  therefore  we.  may  safely  allow  men  to  diller.  When 

I  any  are  thus  indiua  d  to  view  it  as  n  p('int  of  no  moment,  they  can  have 

I  no  zeal  to  bring  it  forward,  or  rather  they  will  easily  give  it  up,  in  ronir 

I  j'liment  to  its  opposers,  and  t<i  secure  for  themselves  a  character  for  eha- 

■  rity  andcnn<lour.  Abhorred  he  such  taincne'S  as  this!  It  is,  as  wo  hc- 

■  lieve,  the  iloetriue  ol  the  Bible,  and  th(;«c  who  worship  not  this  God  in 
B  '1‘rinity,  foim  a  g«»«l  to  themselves,  a  creature  altogether  of  their  ow’ii 

■  im  .ri.’ijtiun.  Is  iht  re  no  presumption  ?  Is  there  no  impiety  in  this  ? 
I  Besides,  it  is  a  {  l  inelple  wliicli  d(K*s  not  stand  alone  :  it  is  connected 
B  witli  cvcjy  faudamcnial  article  of  our  faith.  it  is  so  essential  a  part  of 

■  the 
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tlic  Christian  system,  that'lhc  wliole  must  fall  with  it.  Take  away  mir 
Redeemer  and  our  Sanctifier,  and  you  leave  us  little  that  is  worth  contend* 
ing  for.  Thus  it  is  generally  found  that  the  docrinc  in  question  is  re 
jeeted  hy  those,  who  have  light  thoughts  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin, 
and  no  deep  conN  iclions  of  their  guilt  and  depravity.  To  them,  indeed, 
it  may  appear  incredible,  that  one  divine  person  should  procure  their  for- 
givcr.css  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  that  the  almighty  influence  of 
another  should  be  necessar)'  to  “  renew  them  unto  holiness.”  But  there 
arc  llK>se  who  feel  the  doctrine  exactly  suited  to  their  case,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  hoj)c,  the  source  of  their  liveliest  joys,  and  their  strongest 
incitement  to  holy  obedience.  With  them,  it  is  not  a  point  of  barren 
speculation :  it  fills  them  with  heavenly  consolation,  and  inspires  them 
with  gratitude,  love,  aikl  zeal.  Will  not  this  produce  the  happiest  inriu- 
cncc  on  their  tempers  and  conduct  i  It  must  be  their  desire  and  aim  to 
express  their  obligation  to  the  tlirc  e  divine  persons  by  an  entire  devo- 
ledness  to  their  service :  and  tliereforc  it  is  the  language  of  their 
lives,  as  well  as  of  their  lips,  **  Glory  l)e  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  sliall  be, 
world  without  end  !  Amen.’  pp.  139 — 

The  (loetriiir  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  is  discussed  with  peculiar 
rxcelience,  and  very  copiously.  An  inquiry  of  greater  inipor- 
lancc  caiHu»t,  indeed,  well  he  conceived,  since  the  life  and  soul 
of  Christianity  arc  eoiu'crned  in  it.  After  demonstrating  the  <//>- 
iinct  jjtt  sjimllh/  And  the  (lodluud  i>f  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mr.  R. 
j'loceeds  to  to  at  of  his  inllucnces  and  operations.  His  intio- 
ductoiy  reinaiks  are  so  proper,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  pic- 
sent  slate  of  things,  that  we  shall  lake  the  liberty  of  laying  pan 
of  iluMu  U  loie  our  readers.  After  remarking  the  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  treating  a  matter  wiiich  so  vastly  transcends  human 
conce[>iions,  Mr.  Robinson  adds, 

'  7'hc  subject  is  rendered  still  more  dillicult  by  the  extreme  contempt, 
if  not  malignity,  with  wliirh  every  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
is  treated.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  candid  aiienlion  is  given  even 
to  the  most  .“^triousand  solid  rt  presentation  of  it.  The  very  mention  ex¬ 
cites  disgust,  every  expression  is  carjcd  at  and  made  matter  of  otreiue, 
and  those  persons,  who  might  ollierw  ise  be  accounted  sensible  and  pru¬ 
dent,  are  sneered  at,  and  laid  up  to  universal  derision,  as  visionaries, 
fools,  an<l  enthusiasts,  of  a  weak  or  deranged  intellect,  as  soon  as  tin  y 
dart  to  declare  ll>eir  experience,  or  expectation,  of  the  assistance  ot  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Yet  wc  acknowledge  with  grief,  that  sad  abuses  of  the 
doctrine  have  pievail(*d,  and  do  siill  prevail  among  those  who  contend 
for  it.  Nay  some,  even  in  modern  times,  have  made  such  absurd,  in¬ 
consistent,  and  extravagant  pretences  to  the  communications  of  the 
Holy  spirit,  tli.it  we  should  l>e  ashamed  to  be  ranked  with  them:  and 
this  tentlency  to  religious  wildness  has  much  increase  tl  the  difbculiy  of 
treating  the  subject  of  di\ine  influences.  We  would  carefully  guard 
again>l  fanaticism,  whieli,  as  well  as  deism,  has  its  dangers;  and 
we  should  think  it  dishonourable  to  vindicate  any  claims  or  sviui- 
irirnts,  wliich  arc  not  grounded  on  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
wili  nut  Uar  a  solid  examination.— J^^aving  these,  “  let  ns  sfareh 

the 
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the  authentic  records  of  rcvchiion,  and  judge  for  ourselves,  without 
being  biassed  by  the  sentiments  of  others,  however  respectable  their 
names  or  powerful  their  party.  But  let  us  proceed  to  this  important  in« 
vestigatioii  with  humility  and  prayer.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  20 — 23. 

\\  c  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  very  valuable  work, 
by  quoting  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  improvements  of  the  doctrineis 
discussed  111  his  essays,  in  order  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  man¬ 
ner;  and  without  making  any  particular  selection,  we  give  the 
last  two  inferences,  with  which  lie  concludes  his  essays  on  the 
Lord’s  prayer. 

2.  The  considerations,  suggested  by  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer, 
afford  strong  encouragement  to  believers.  However  w^eak  and  defence¬ 
less  you  are,  yet  if  you  have  tied  fur  refuge,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  have  an  inviolable  security  in  the  pOTCC- 
tions  of  Jehovah.  This  God,  w'hose  “  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  tlie  glory  for  ever,’*  is  your  God  in  covenant,  and,  in  dependence 
upon  him,  you  may  defy  the  assaults  of  your  enemies.  If  he  be  for  you 
who  can  be  against  you?’*  If  he  be  so  great  and  so  mighty,  who  sh:ill 
be  able  to  separate  you  from  him  ?  His  strength  is  put  forth  for  your 
support  and  protection  ;  and  his  honour  is  concerned  in  your  hnal  s^va- 
tion.  He  livetli  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  so  long  will  he  bless  his  people. 
Yes :  he  will  be  your  portion  for  ever.  O  manifest  your  reverence,  gra¬ 
titude,  and  love  for  him,  by  a  cheerful  resignation  to  his  will,  and  by 
active  exertions  in  his  service !  With  ardent  desires,  be  continually 
looking  and  longing  for  that  consummation  of  your  bliss,  which  you 
w  ill  receive  in  his  heavenly  presence  throughout  all  eternity ! 

•  3.  The  subject  is  lull  of  terror  to  the  impenitent.  What  shall  be 
said  to  men  of  this  character  ?  The  Lord  is  against  you :  w'ho  can  de¬ 
fend  you  from  the  stroke  of  his  mighty  arm  ?  Ur  who  shall  support  you 
under  the  pressure  of  his  fiery  indignation  ?  Those  very  considerations 
on  w  hich  w'e  have  now  insisted,  shew  the  greatness  of  your  danger,  and 
should  excite  in  you  an  awful  apprehension  of  approaching  misery. 
"  TIic  kingdom  is  the  Lord’s,”  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  vindicate  the 
honour  of  iiis  government :  what  then  will  become  of  his  enemies  } 
"  The  power  is  his,”  and  will  you  not  dread  the  lighting  down  of  hit 
arm,”  “  w'hich  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell?”  “The 
glory  is  bis ;”  and  if  you  will  not  yield  it  to  him,  by  a  cheerful  subjec¬ 
tion,  h(!  w'ill  get  himself  honour  in  your  final  confusion  and  endless  mi¬ 
sery.  He  will  reign  “  for  ever  and  ever,”  and  while  he  exists,  he  will 
remain  your  adversary,  and  continue  to  inflict  upon  you  the  weight  of 
Ills  anger.  O  bow  down  bt-fore  him  with  sincere  contrition  ^  and 
**  tlirough  the  blood  of  tlie  everlasting  covenant”  make  peace  with  him  I 
Thus  may  you  attain  to  his  eternal  kingdom,  being  conducted  thither  by 
his  mighty  power,  and  then  may  you  behold  and  partake  of  his  glory  ia 
Christ  Jesus  for  ever !  Amf.s.*  V'ol.  111.  pp.  398,  399. 

Tlic“  Scripture  Cl laractcrs” of  Mr.  Robinson  are  doubtless  al¬ 
ready  ill  tlic  iiands  of  many  among  our  readers  ;  and  his  “  Chrii- 
liaii  System”  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  libra- 
I  lies.  It  uil’ords  equal  proofs  of  solid  piety,  and  sound  judge- 
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niciit,  as  Ills  former  work  ;  we  therefore  cordially  recommend  it‘ 
to  the  attention  of  every  serious  and  intelligent  believer  in  divine 
revelation. 

IX.  Foster’s  Kssatfs,  concluded from  p.  810. 

TN  the  third  FsSiiv,  On  the  Jpp/ication  of' the  Epithet  Humantic, 

^  Mr.  1  •\)ster  takes  occasion  to  expost!  the  eagerness  wiilr 
which  terms  of  censure  arc  adopted  by  men,  who,  instead  of 
cahnly  weighing  the  merits  of  an  undertaking  or  a  character, 
think  it  sutheient  to  express  their  antipathy  by  some  opprobrious 
ap}>ellation.  'I'he  epithet  Romantic^  liolds  a  distiitguished  place 
in  the  vocabulary  of  contempt.  If  a  scheme  of  action,  which  it 
reeplires  much  benevolence  to  conceive,  and  much  vigour  to 
execute,  hi!  propos(^,  by  many  it  will  be  thought  completely 
exploded,  when  thev  have  branded  it  with  the  appellation  of 
romantic,  'riuis  schislmcss  and  indolence,  arraying  themselves 
in  the  garb  of  wisdom,  assume  tbe  pride  of  superiority,  when 
(hey  ought  to  feel  the  humiliation  of  guilt.  To  imitate  the  high¬ 
est  examples,  to  do  goorl  in  ways  not  usual  in  the  same  rank  of 
life,  to  make  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  with  a  view  to  eternal  happiness,  to  detcrmiiK!  with¬ 
out  delay  to  reduce  to  practice  whatever  wc  applaud  in  theory, 
are  modes  of  conduct  which  the  world  will  generally  coiulcnm 
ns  romantic,  but  which  this  author  shews  to  be  founded  on  the 
highest  reason.  In  unfolding  the  true  idea  of  the  romantic ,  as 
a[)plieablc  to  a  train  of  sentiments,  or  course  of  conduct,  he 
ascriU  s  whatever  may  be  justly  so  denominated,  to  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  imaginatit>n  over  the  other  powers.  He  points  out 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  apparent — in  the  expectation 
of  a  peculiar  d(‘'^tiny,  while  the  fancy  paints  to  itself  scenes  of 
unexampU'd  felicity — in  overlooking  the  relation  which  subsists 
lu'twcen  ends  and  means — in  counting  upon  casualties  instead  of 
contemplating  the  stated  order  of  events, — and  in  hoping  to 
realise  the  nu)st  momentous  projects,  without  any  means  at  all, 
or  by  means  totally  inadccpiate  to  the  effect.  Some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  tlu*  author  introduces  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
are  pccidiarly  happy.  Wc  are  delighted  to  find  him  treating 
with  poignant  ridicule,  those  Miperficial  pretenders,  who  with¬ 
out  clisiivowing  any*  dependence  on  divine  agency,  Impe  to 
reform  the  world,  and  to  bring  back  a  paradisaical  state  by  tlic 
mere  force  of  iiM)ral  instruction.  For  the  prospect  of  the  general 
pn'vaicncc  1 4*  virtue  and  happiness,  we  are  indebted  to  revelation. 
W’c  have  n(»  reason  to  suppose  the  minds  of  our  modern  in¬ 
fidels  snfiicicntly  elevated  to  liave  thought  of  the  cessation  of 
wars,  and  the  nniversid  diffusion  of  peace  and  love,  but  for  the 
tuformation  w hiclt  they  have  obtaiued  from  the  scrii)lures.  From 
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these  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  a  niilleiuum ;  and  they  have 
received  it  as  they  have  done  every  thinu;  else,  only  to  corruj>t  it : 
for,  ex|)l(Khng  all  the  means  by  wifu  h  the  scriptures  Iiave  taught 
us  to  expect  the  completion  of  tliis  event,  they  rely  merely  on 
llie  resources  of  reason  and  philosophy*  1  hey  impiously  deck 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  revelation,  and  take  occasion  from 
the  hopes  and  prospects  which  she  alone  Mi[>plies,  ti>  deride  hef 
assistance,  and  to  idolise  the  powers  of  human  nature.  That 
Being,  who  planted  Christianity  hy  miraculous  inter|)osition,  and 
by  the  effusion  of  his  spirit  produced  such  effects  in  the  hcarti 
of  millions,  as  afford  a  spi'cimen  and  a  pledge  of  an  entire 
renovation,  has  tilso  assured  us,  that  violence  and  injustice 
shall  cease,  and  that  7ioftc  sha/f  hurt^  or  dtsf  rot/  in  all  Ins  holy 
mountain,  became  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knorc ledge  of 
(iod,  Itut,  it  seems,  revelation  is  to  Inive  no  concern  in  this 
work;  philosophy  is  to  effect  every  thing;  and  we  are  to  look  to 
the  Political  .lustice  of  (lodwin,  and  the  Moral  Code  of  Volney, 
for  that  which  Christians  were  so  weak  as  to  expect  at  the  hand 
of  l)eity ! 


I**  Is  it  not  strange,  my  dear  friend,’*  says  Mr.  F.,  **  to  observe  how 
carefully  some  philosophers,  who  deplore  the  condition  of  tlie  world,  and 
profess  to  expect  its  melioration,  keep  their  speculations  clear  of  every 
idea  of  divine  interposition.  No  builders  of  houses,  or  cities,  were  ever 
more  attentive,  to  guard  against  the  access  of  inundation  or  fire.  If  he 
should  teach  their  prospective  theories  of  improvement,  llscy  would  re¬ 
nounce  them  as  deliUxl,  and  fit  only  for  vulgar  fanaticism.  Their  system 
of  Providence  would  be  profatied  by  the  intru.sion  of  the  Almighty.  Man 
^  is  to  effect  an  hypothesis  for  himself,  by  tlie  hopeful  process  of  exhaust- 
>  ing  his  corniptions.  And  should  it  take  all  but  an  endless  series  of  ages, 

i  vices,  and  woes,  to  reach  this  glorious  attainment,  patience  may  sustain 
itself  the  while  hy  die  ihouglit,  that  wlien  it  is  realized,  it  will  lie  bur¬ 
dened  with  no  duty  of  religious  gratitude.  This  alllictc<i  world,  **  this 
pfxir  terrestrial  citadel  of  man,”  is  to  lock  its  gates,  and  keep  its  miseries, 
rather  than  admit  the  degradation  implied  in  receiving  help  from  God.* 

pp.  bO,  81. 

:  The  (xmclusion  wliich  our  author  draws  from  the  insiiffcicncy  off 

;  mere  liinnan  agency,  to  effect  that  great  renovation  in  tinf 
I  character  and  condition  of  men  which  Bcvelation  teaches  us  to 

i  expect,  is  most  just  and  consolatory.  should  have  been 
happy  to  transcribe  the  passage  ;  hut  lest  we  should  exceed  our 
limits  we  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  last  li^ssay  in  these  volnmes, 
which  attempts  to  assign  some  of  the  causes  that  have  rendered 
evangelical  religion  less  acceptable  to  j)ersons  nf  cultivated  taste, 
J’his  essay  is  the  most  elaborate.  Aware  of  the  delicacy  ainl 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  the  author  seems  to  have  summoned  ail 
tbe  powers  of  his  mind,  to  enable  him  to  grasp  It  in  all  iu  ex  ten  u 
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aiul  10  present  it  in  all  its  force  and  beauty*  Tliis  essay  is  itself 
sufRcient,  in  our  opinion^  to  procure  tWe  author  u  brilliant  and 
lasting  reputation. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  oiir  readers,  that  in  tracint;  the  causes 
which  have  tended  to  pnxhice  in  men  of  taste  an  aversion  to 
evangelical  religion,  Mr.  F.  avowedly  coniines  liimsolf  to  those 
which  are  of  a  subordinate  class,  while  he  fully  admits  the  pri- 
ftiary  cause  to  be  that  inherent  corruption  of  nature,  which  ren¬ 
ders  men  strongly  indis^Kjsed  to  any  ceiniiumication  fiom 
Heaven.  We  could,  liowevcr,  liavc  wished  that  he  had  insisted 
on  this  more  largely.  ’I  hc  scriptures  ascribe  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel  to  one  ireneral  principle;  the  nutural  man^  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  (lod^  neither  eun  he  hnoxc  them,  because  the^  arc 
spirit ualij/  discerned,  'i'lic  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
(listinguished  hy  a  spirit  irrt  concilably  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  world.  The  deep  repentance  it  enjoins,  strikes  at  the  pride 
and  levity  of  the  human  licart.  The  mystery  of  an  incarnate 
and  crucified  Saviour,  must' necessarily  eonfotmd  the  reason, 
and  shock  the  prejudices,  of  a  mind  w  liich  w  ill  admit  nothing 
that  it  cannot  perft*ctly  reduce  to  the  principles  of  philosophy. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  objects  he  pursued,  and 
the  profound  humiliation  he  exhibited,  must  convict  of  madness 
and  folly  the  favourite  pursuits  of  mankind.  The  virtues  usually 
practised  in  society,  and  the  models  of  excellence  most  (idmircd 
there,  arc  so  remote  from  that  holiness  which  is  enjoined  in  the 
New’ Testament,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  taste  which  is  formed 
on  tlic  OIK*,  to  perceive  the  charms  of  the  other.  The  happiness 
which  it  proposes  in  an  union  with  (iinl,  and  a  participation  of  the 
image  ot  Christ,  is  so  far  from  being  congenial  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  worldly  men,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  w  ithout 
exciting  their  ridicule  and  scorn.  General  speculations  on  the 
Dcitv  have  much  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  to  gratify  that  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  wonderful,  w  hich  thoiigiitful  and  speculative  men  are 
delighted  to  indulge.  Religion,  viewed  iii  this  light,  appears 
more  in  the  form  of  an  exercise  to  the  understanding,  than  a  law 
to  the  heart.  1  lere  the  soul  expatiates  at  large,  without  feeling 
itself  eonirouled  or  alarmed.  But  when  evangelical  truths  are 
presented,  they  bring  God  so  near,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tlie 
expression,  and  speak  with  so  eoimnandiiig  a  voice  to  the  coii- 
icieuec,  that  they  leave  no  alternative,  hut  that  of  submissive 
acquiescence,  or  proud  revolt.  As  men  of  taste  are,  for  the  mo>t 
pari,  men  oftheworM,  not  at  all  distinguished  from  others  by  a 
greater  familiarity  with  i(*ligious  ideas,  these  observations  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  in  llu  ir  nfino:>t  extent. 

Thongs  we  thought  it  ritihr  to  sngg(*>t  these  hints,  we  wish 
not  to  he  nmieTHtnod  lo  convey  any  censure  on  Mr.  I\  for  ron- 
fiaing  liis  aitcnliun  prin'*ip:»l’\  to  etiu  r  topics,  in  discussing, 

more 
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^  BioTC  fully  and  profoundly,  some  of  the  subordinate  causes, 
I  Vk  hicli  have  come  in  aid  of  the  primary  one,  to  render  men  ot 
rultivatc<l  taste  averse  to  evangelical  piety,  we  think  he  has  ren- 
j  -  dered  an  important  service  to  the  public. 

iThe  first  cause  he  assigns  Is,  that  of  its  being  the  religion  of 
many  weak  and  uncultivated  minds ^  in  consequence  of  wliich  it 
becomes  inscpanibly  associated,  in  the  conceptions  of  many,  with 
the  intellectual  poverty^of  its  disciples,  so  as  to  wear  a  mean  and 
i  degraded  aspect. 

^  Perhaps  tlie  exhibition?  of  it  will  come  forth,*  says  Mr.  Foster,  ^  w  ith* 
more  ot  the  character  of  those  miiuls  tliau  of  its  own  ct*lesii;il  distinctions. 
What  was  chMjuenily  noble  as  delivcrctl  in  the  communications  of  l!ic 
aiK)stlcs  or  angels,  or  the  Messiah,  n)ay  comparatively  sound  meanly 
flirougb  the  organ  of  a  narrow  uncultivated  spirit.  Insomuch,  that  if 
there  w'ere  no  declaration  of  the  sacred  system,  but  in  the  forms  of  con¬ 
ception  and  language  in  which  such  a  mind  declares  it,  even  a  very  can¬ 
did  man  might  hesitate  to  admit  as  die  most  glorious  gift  of  Heaven.* 

p.  112. 

Wc  regret  that  wc  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  topic.  Wc  must  be  content  with  observing,  that  hq 
has  exposed  the  weakness  of  this  prtjudicein  a  most  masterly 
and  triumphant  manner. 

The  second  cause  which  the  author  assigns,  as  having  liad  in 
his  opinion,  a  considerable  infiucnce  in  pn^judicing  elegant  and 
cultivated  minds  against  evangelical  piety,  is  the  peeuliarity  of 
language  adopted  in  the  discourses  and  books  of  its  teachers,  the 
want  ot  a  more  classical  form  of  diction,  and  the  profusion  of 
words  aud  phrases  whieli  axe  of  a  tcchuical  and  systematical 
cast. 

^  Supposing,*  says  he,  '  a  heathen  foreigner  had  acquired  a  full  ac* 
quintance  with  our  language  in  its  most  classical  construction,  yet  witli- 
out  learning  any  thing  of  tlie  gospel  (wliich  it  is  true  enough  he  might 
do)  and  dial  he  then  happened  to  read,  or  hear  an  evangelical  discourse 
— lie  would  be  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  strong  cast  of  phraseology. 
He  would  probably  be -more  arrested  and  occupied  by  the  Singularity  of 
&  tlie  diction,  than  by  that  of  the  ideas;  whereas  the  general  course  of  diction 
B  should  appear  but  the  same  as  tliat  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
P  Jt  should  be  such  that  he  would  not  even  think  of  it,  but  only  ot  the  new 
‘♦object  and  |x5euliar  ideas,  which  it  should  present  to  his  view ;  uniesa 
diere  could  be  some  advantage  in  the  necessity  of  looking  at  these  ideas 
tlirough  the  mist  and  perplexity  of  a  double  medium,  that  ot  language, 
and  that  of  dialect.*  p  My. 

i 

^  He  afterwards  adds  : 

‘  Perhaps  my  description  of  this  manner  exaggerates,  but  that  there  Is 

I  a  great  and  systematical  difference  between  it  and  the  true  classical  dic¬ 
tion,  is  most  pa4>ably  obvious  ;  and  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance..  It  gives  the  gospel  loo  much  the  air  of  a  profes- 
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hictiM  thing,  u  hicli  must  have  its  peculiar  cast  of  phrases  for  the  mutual 
recognition  of  its  proficients,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  professions, 
arts  and  mystcrirs,  have  theirs.  This  is  officiously  placing  the  singularity 
of  littleness,  to  draw  attention  to  the  singularity  of  greatness,  w'hich  at 
the  same  time  it  ohscurcs.  It  is  giving  an  uncouthness  of  manner  to  a 
beauty  which  sliould  attract  all  hearts.  It  is  teaching  a  provincial  diakrt 
to  the  rising  instructor  of  a  world.  It  is  impt)sing  the  guise  of  a  little 
formal  ecclesiastic  on  what  is  destined  for  an  uni  versed  monarch.' 

pp.  M9,  150. 

W  c  arc  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr.  F.  that  the  cause  of  religion 
has  suffered  considerably  Iroin  tlic  circumstance  here  mentioned. 
The  superahundanee  of  phrases,  appropriated  hy  some  pious 
authors  to  the  subject  of  religion,and  never  applied  to  any  other 
purpose,  has  not  only  the  elVeei  of  disgusting  persons  of  taste, 
but  of  ohseuring  religion  itself.  As  they  are  seldom  defined,  and 
never  exchanged  for  eijuivalcnt  words,  they  pass  current  with¬ 
out  being  umierstood.  They  are  not  tlic  vehicle;  they  arc  tho 
suhstiliile  of  thought.  Among  a  certain  description  of  Christians, 
they  herome,  by  degrees,  to  be  regardtd  with  a  mystic  awe;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  if  a  writer  expressed  the  very  same  ideas  in  diller- 
<  nt]»hrasrs,  he  would  he  condemned  as  a  heretic.  To  cjuitlhe 
magical  circle  of  W(»rds  in  which  many  Christians  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  he  eoufiticd,,  excites  as  great  a  ('lainour  as  the 
boldest  innovation  in  sentiment.  Controversies  wliieh  have 
been  agitated  with  imieh  warmth,  might  often  have  been  ami¬ 
cably  adjusted,  or  even  finally  decided,  could  the  rcs[)ective 
partisans  liave  been  |)revailed  on  to  lay  aside  their  predilec¬ 
tion  for  phrases,  and  lionestly  resolve  to  examine  their  real  im¬ 
port.  In  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  candour  and  good  sense, 
ilies(»  have  been  obstinately  retained;  and  have  usually  been 
the  refuge  of  ignoraiH*<‘,  the  apple  ot  discord,  and  the  watch¬ 
words  of  religious  hostility.  In  s(»me  instances,  the  evil  which 
we  lament,  has  sprung  from  a  morc  amiable  c.ause.  The  force 
and  solemnity  of  devotional  feelings  are  such,  tluit  they  seem 
to  consecrate  every  thing  with  which  they  have  boon  con- 
meted  ;  and  as  tlie  hulk  of  pious  pcopU*  have  received  their  re¬ 
ligious  impressions  from  teaclicrs  more  distinguished  fur  their 
'^iinplieity  and  zeal  than  for  comprehension  of  mind  and  copious 
ness  of  language,  they  learn  to  annex  an  idea  of  sanctity  to  that 
set  of  phra-es  with  which  they  have  l)een  most  familiar.  Tliese 
become  the  current  language  of  religion,  to  which  subseejuent 
writers  conform,  partly,  piibaps,  from  indolence,  and  partly 
from  the  fear  of  offending  tlu  ir  brethren. 

O  ^ 

To  these  causes,  we  may  add,  the  contentious  and  sectarian 
.«j)irit  of  modern  times,  wbicli  lias  tanglit  the  diirerent  parties 
of  Christians  to  look  on  one  another  with  an  unnatural  horror, 
K)  apprehend  coutuminatioa  from  the  very  phrases  employed  hv 
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encli  other,  and  to  invent  each  for  itself  a  dialect  as  narrow  and 
exclusive  as  their  whimsical  singularities.  15ut,  while  we  concur, 
in  the  main,  with  Mr.  F.  on  this  subject,  we  are  dis|M)sed  to  think 
that  he  has  carried  his  representations  too  far,  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  abuse  itself,  and  the  probable 
advantages  which  would  ensue  on  its  removal.  The  repug¬ 
nance  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  unenlightened  state,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  is  such,  that  we  have 
little  hope  of  its  Yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  ite 
ever  so  wisely.  Till  it  is  touched  and  humbled  by  grace,  wc  are 
apprehensive  that  it  will  retain  its  aversion,  and  not  suffer  itself 
to  bo  cheated  into  an  approbation  of  the  gospel  by  any  artifice  of 
words.  Exhibit  evangelical  religion  in  what  colours  you  will, 
the  worldly  minded  and  the  careless  will  shrink  from  the  obtru¬ 
sion  of  unwelcome  ideas.  Cowper  has  become,  in  spite  of  his 
religion,  a  popular  poet,  but  his  success  has  not  been  such  as  to 
make  religion  popular;  nor  have  the  gigantic  genius  and  fame 
of  Milton  shielded  from  the  ridicule  ant)  contempt  of  his  admirers, 
that  svstem  of  religion  which  he  beheld  with  awful  adoration. 

In  treating  subjects  properly  theological,  we  appreheml,  great 
caution  should  he  used,  not  to  deviate  wantonly  and  unnecessa¬ 
rily  from  the  phraseology  of  scripture.  The  apostle  tells  ns,  that 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  he  did  not  use  the  enticing  W'ords  of 
man’s  wisdom,  but  such  words  as  the  Holy  Ci host  taught  him. 
AVedo  not,  indeed,  contend,  that  in  the  choice  oi'  rveri/  particu¬ 
lar  word,  or  jdirasc,  he  was  immediately  inspired  ;  but  we  think 
it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  unction  which  was  on  his  heart, 
and  the  perfect  illumination  that  he  poss<‘sscd,  led  him  to  employ 
such  terms  in  the  statement  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  ag 
were  better  adapted  than  any  other,  to  convey  their  real  import; 
which  we  are  the  more  inclineil  to  conclude,  from  observing  the 
sameness  of  phritseology  which  pervades  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  when  they  are  treating  on  the  same  subject.  As  the 
truths  w'hieli  the  revelation  of  the  New  lestament  unfolds,  are 
perfectly  original,  and  transe’endantly  important,  it  might  na¬ 
turally  be  expected,  that  the  communication  of  them  would  give 
birth  to  an  original  cast  of  phraseology,  or  in  other  words 'a 
steady  adherence  to  certain  terms,  in  order  to  render  the  ideas 
wliich  they  conveyed,  fixed,  precise,  and  unchangeable. 

Jn  teaching  the  principles  of  every  science,  it  is  found  neces¬ 
sary,  to  select  or  invent  terms,  wliich  though  originally  of  a 
laxer  signification,  are  afterw.ards  restricted  and  confined  to  one 
peculiar  modijication  of  thought ^  and  constitute  the  technical 
language  of  that  science.  Such  terms  are  always  capable  ol 
being  defined  (for  mere  w’ords  convey  nothing  to  the  mind); 
but  to  substitute  a  definition  in  their  place,  would  be  tedious 
circumlocution,  and  to  exchange  the  term  itself  for  a  different 
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one,  would  frequently  lead  to  daueerous  mistakes.  On  this 
account,  we  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Foster’s  suggestion  respect¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  substituting  yi/rowr  (or  grace  :  for  though 
that  was,  doubtless,  originally  the  precise  import  of  the  word 
grace,  yet  it  is  rarely  or  never  used  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  but 
to  express  spiritual  favours ;  and  consequently,  the  change  of 
the  term  would  necessitate  a  perpetual  circumlocution. 

In  the  original  elementary  parts  of  a  language,  there  arc  in 
truth  few,  or  no  synonymes ;  for  what  shoulu  prompt  men,  in  the 
early  period  of  literature,  to  invent  a  word,  that  neither  conveyed 
any  new  idea,  nor  enabled  them  to  present  an  old  one  with  more 
force  and  precision.  In  tlie  progress  of  refinement,  indeed,  re¬ 
gard  to  copiousness  and  harmony,  has  enriched  language  with 
many  exotics,  wiiich  are  merely  those  words  in  a  foreign  hin- 
guacethat  perfectly  correspond  to  terms  in  our  ow  n  ;  as 
for  nappincss,  celestial  for  hcavtnltf,  and  a  nuiliiliidc  of  others. 
Since,  then,  the  nature  of  language  is  such,  that  no  two  Verms 
are  exactly  of  the  same  force  and  import,  (except  in  the  case 
last  mentioned,)  wx  cannot  but  apprehend  that  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  would  result  from  a  studied  attempt  to  vary  from  the 
standard  phraseology,  where,  the  statement  of  doctrines  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  that  by  changing  the  terms,  the  ideas  themselves 
might  be  changed  or  mutilateil.  In  teaching  a  religion  desigiK  d 
for  the  use  aiic^  benefit  of  all  mankind,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  the  technical  words,  the  words  employed  in  a  peculiar  ami 
appropriate  sense,  should  he  few  :  hut  to  fix  and  pcr|>etuate  tlm 
incas,  and  to  preserve  the  faith  once  delivered  to  thesoinfs,  from 
the  caprices  of  fancy  and  the  dangers  of  innovation,  it  seems  ne¬ 
cessary  that  there  should  ho  some.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  inculcating  cliristiaa  morality,  and  in  apjx^ils  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  heart,  a  much  greater  latiiiidc  may  he  safely  in¬ 
dulged,  than  in  the  statement  of  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  that  a 
more  J^old  and  varied  diction,  with  a  wider  range  of  illustration 
and  allusion  tlian  is  usually  employed, w’ould  often  he  attended  w  ith 
the  happiest  cfTcet.  Mr.  Foster  has  given  in  many  parts  of  these 
volumes,  beautiful  sp<!cimensnf  what  wx  intend. 

With  respect  to  the  copious  use  of  scripture  language,  which 
Mr.  F.  condemns,  (in  our  opinion  with  too  much  severity,)  as 
giving  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  air  to  theological  books,  wc 
prefer  a  middle  course  ;  without  applauding  the  excess  to  w  liich 
it  is  carried,  by  many  pious  w  riters,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  w  ishing 
it  to  be  kept  so  entirely  apart,  as  ilr.  F.  contends,  on  the  other. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  inimit<ihle  beauties  of  the  hiblc,  considered 
in  a  literary  view,  which  are  universally  acknowledged  ;  it  is  the 
book  whicli  every  devout  man  is  accustomed  to  consult  as  the 
oracle  of  God;  it  is  the  companion  of  his  Ixst  moments,  and 
the  vehicle  of  his  strongest  cousolations.  Intimately  associated 
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In  Ills  mind  witli  every  thing  dear  and  valuablci  its  diction  more 
jKiwcrfiilly  excites  devotional  feelings  than  any  other;  and 
when  temperately  and  soberly  used,  imparts  an  unction  to  a 
religious  discxinrse,  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  Besides,  U 
there  not  room  to  apprehmul,  tliut  a  studied  avoidance  of  the 
scripture  phraseology,  and  a  care  to  express  all  that  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain,  in  the  lorms  of  classical  diction,  might  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  scriptures  lliemsclves,  and  a 
habit  of  suhsiitntirig  tlashy  and  supcrticial  dcclamatioiii  in  the 
room  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  gosp(‘l?  Such  an  apprehension 
is  but  too  much  vciiai  d  by  the  most  celebrated  sermons  of  the 
J'rcnch;  and  still  more  by  some  modern  coin^Kisitions  in  our 
ow  n  language,  which  usurp  that  title.  I'or  devotional  impression^ 
we  conceive,  that  a  very  considerable  tincture  of  the  language 
of  scripture,  or  at  least  sucli  a  colouring  as  shall  discover  an 
intimate  acrpiaintance  with  lliusc  inimitable  models,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  snccced  best. 

It  is  iinpossil>Ie  to  establish  an  universal  rule,  since  difTcrent 
methods  are  equally  adapted  to  diiVerenl  purposes;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  willing  to  allow*  with  Mr.  F.  that  where  lltc  t’ashion- 
iible  and  the  gay  are  addressed,  and  the  prejudices  arising  from 
a  false  refinement  are  to  be  conciliated,  w  hatever  in  the  ihcliou 
might  re|)erhy  an  appearance  of  singularity,  should  he  carefully 
shunned.  Accordingly,  wc  equally  admire,  in  the  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Religion  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  in  the  Rural  i^hilosophy 
of  Mr.  Bates,  the  dexterity  with  which  these  excellent  writcri 
have  suited  tlicir  composition  to  their  respective  classes  of  readers. 
On  tlie  whole,  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered,  that  men  of 
taste  form  a  very  small  pan  of  the  community,  of  no  greater 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  llieir  Creator,  than  others  ;  that  the 
cud  of  all  religious  discourse  is  the  salvation  of  souls;  and  that 
to  a  mind  which  justly  estimates  the  weight  of  eternal  things,  it 
will  appear  a  greater  honour  to  have  converted  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  tlian  to  have  w  ielded  the  thunder  of  a  De¬ 
mosthenes,  or  to  have  kindled  the  flame  of  a  Cicero, 

Wv  hasten  to  close  this  article,  by  making  a  few  observations 
on  the  last  cause  w  Inch  our  author  has  assigned,  for  the  general 
distaste  that  persons  of  polite  and  elegant  atlaimnents,  u  ualiy 
discover  toward  evangelical  religion.  This  is,  the  neglect  and 
contempt  with  wlfich  it  has  been  almost  constantly  treated  by  our 
fine  writers,  of  whose  dolin(|Ucncy,  in  this  respect,  the  autiior 
takes  a  w  ide  and  extensive  survey ;  (exposing  their  criminality  wdlli 
a  force  of  elo(juenee  that  has  perhaps  never  heloiv  been  exerted 
on  this  subject,  'fhough  liis  atUniion  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
influence  of  modern  literature,  yet  as  llie  wriling.s  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  especially  of  the  poets,  have  had  a  powtM  ful  operation 
in  forming  the  taste  aud  sentiments  of  succeeding  generations. 
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he  has  extruded  his  notice  to  tliesc,  and  has  made  some  most 
striking  animadversions  on  the  ancient  authors  of  tlie  epopca, 
and  ]»articularly  on  Homer. 

We  iniisi  do  justice  to  his  intrepidity,  in  venturing  to  attack 
tite  idol  ol’all  classical  scholars:  nor  can  he  have  failed  to  fore- 
we  the  manner  in  wliich  it  will  be  attempted  to  be  re¬ 
pelled.  They  will  remind  him,  that  the  lawfulness  of  defensive 
war  has  seddom  been  called  in  ijuestion  ;  that  the  one  in  which 
Homer’s  heroes  were  engaged,  was  not  onlv  just  but  meritorious, 
being  undertaken  to  avenge  a  most  signal  affront  and  injury ; 
tliat  no  subject  could  be  more  suited  to  the  epic  muse,  either 
on  account  of  its  magnitude,  or  the  deep  interest  it  excited  ;  that 
having  chosen  it,  the  poet  is  to  be  commended  for  throwing 
itUo  it  all  the  lire  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ;  that  to  cherish 
in  the  breasts  of  youth  a  gallant  and  warlike  spirit,  is  the  surest 
defence  of  nations;  and  that  this  spirit,  under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  constilnies  that  which  Plato  extols  so  hi‘i;hly  in  his 

republic,  as  the  basis  of  a  manly  heroic  character.  This,  and 
much  more  than  this,  will  be  said:  but  when  our  Grecians  have 
spent  all  their  arrows,  it  will  still  remain  an  incontestible  fact,  that 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  is  but  a  bad  pre¬ 
paration  for  relishing  the  beauties  of  the  New 'restament.  Wha^ 
then  is  to  be  doner  Shall  we  abandon  the  classics,  and  devote 
ours<‘lves  solely  to  the  perusal  of  modern  writers,  where  the 
maxims  inculcated,  and  the  principles  taught,  arc  little,  if  at 
all,  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Christianity  ?  A  fact,  which 
Mr.  F,  acknowledges  and  deplores.  While  things  continue 
as  they  are,  we  are  apprehonsiv®,  therefore,  that  we  should  gain 
jiothing  by  neglecting  the  unrivalled  productions  of  genius  left  ns 
by  the  ancients,  but  a  deterioration  of  Lastc,  without  any  im¬ 
provement  in  religion.  'Flie  evil  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  any 
partial  innovation  of  this  kind.  Until  a  more  Christian  spirit 
pervades  the  world,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  study 
of  the  classics,  is  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  public  morals, 
by  inspiring  an  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  an  elevation  of  soul, 
which  wc  should  in  vain  seek  for  elst'where. 

The  total  inattention  of  the  great  majority  of  our  fine  writers, 
to  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  religion  they  profess, 
affords  a  most  im  lancholy  reflection.  It  has  no  doubt  excited 
the  iu»tice  of  many,  and  has  been  deeply  lamented  ;  but  it  has 
never  hv(  \\  placed  in  a  liglit  so  serious  and  affecting,  as  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  In  the  observations  which  our  author  makes 
on  the  E'isay  on  Man,  wc  are  delighted  and  surprised,  to  find  at 
once  so  much  philosophical  truth  and  poetical  beauty.  His 
critique  on  the.  writings  of  Addison  and  ^lohnson,  evinces  deep 
penetration  ;  and  as  it  respects  the  former,  is  uucouimoiily  im¬ 
pressive  and  important. 
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We  take  oiir  leave  of  tills  work,  with  sincere  reluctance.  For 
the  length  to  wiiich  we  have  exleiuled  our  review,  the  subject 
must  be  our  apology.  It  has  fared  \Nlth  us  as  with  a  traveller 
who  passes  through  an  enchanting  country,  wliere  he  inceU 
with  so  many  beautiful  views  and  so  many  striking  olyects 
which  he  is  loath  to  unit,  that  he  loiters  till  the  shades  ot  the 
evening  insensibly  hdl  upon  him.  W  e  are  far,  however,  from 
recommending  tfiesc  volumes  as  faultless,  ^lr.  I'.’s  work  is 
rather  an  example  of  the  power  of  genius,  than  a  specimen 
of  finished  composition  :  it  lies  open  in  many  points  to  the 
censure  of  those  minor  critics,  who  bv  the  observation  of  a  few 
technical  rules  may  easily  avoid  its  faults,  without  reaching  one 
of  its  beauties.  'I  hc  author  has  paid  too  little  attention  to  iho» 
construction  of  his  sentences.  They  are  for  the  most  jiart  too 
long,  sometimes  involved  in  perplexity,  and  often  loaded  with 
redundancies.  They  have  too  much  of  the  loos4*ncss  of  a  ha¬ 
rangue,  and  too  little  of  the  compact  elegance  of  regular  coin- 
])osition.  An  occasional  obscurity  pervades  some  parts  of  the 
work.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  at  times  to  struggle  with 
conceptions  too  mighty  for  his  grasp,  and  to  present  confust'd 
masses,  rather  than  distinct  delineations  of  thought.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  originality,  not  the  weakness  of 
his  powers.  The  scale  on  which  he  thinks  is  so  vast,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursions  of  his  imagination  are  so  extended,  that  they  frequently 
carry  him  into  the  most  unbeaten  track,  and  among  objects 
w  here  a  ray  of  light  glances  in  an  angle  only,  without  dilfusirig 
itself  over  .the  whole.  On  ordinary  topics,  his  conceptions  arc 
luminous  in  the  highest  degree,  lie  places  the  idea  which  he 
w  ishes  to  present  in  such  a  flood  of  light,  that  it  is  not  merely 
visible  itself,  hut  it  seems  to  illumine  all  around  it.  He 
paints  metaphysics,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  arraying  what 
m  other  hands  would  appear  cold  and  comfortless  ahstrnc- 
tions,  in  the  w  armest  colours  of  fancy.  Without  ihe  least  afl'ec- 
tation  of  frivolous  ornaments,  without  quitting  his  argument  in 
]>ursuit  of  imagery,  his  imagination  becomes  the  perfect  handmaid 
of  his  reason,  ready  at  every  moment  to  spread  her  canvass,  and 
present  her  pencil,  liut  what  pleases  us  most,  and  affords  us 
the  highest  satisfaction,  is  to  find  such  talents  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  true  Christianity ;  nor  can  we  help  indulging  a  benevo¬ 
lent  triumph  at  the  accession  of  powers  to  the  cause  of  evange¬ 
lical  piety,  which  its  most  distinguished  opponents  would  he 
proud  to  possess. 


Art.  X.  Liiing’s  History  of  Scotland,  concluded  from  p.  836. 

"Y\/HFN  a  writer  is  himself  fully  master  of  his  subject,  he  i% 
■  apt  to  consider  his  readers  as  not  requiring  information 
ou  those  inferior  matters  with  which  be  is  familiar.  Wc  cannot 
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hrttcr  Account  for  Mr.  Laing’s  onii«ion  of  a  proper  Tntiocluction 
u»  his  History.  'J'hc  same  cause  seems  to  liave  led  him  into 
another  inadvertency,  which  he  might  easily  have  corrected  ; 
VC  mean,  the  mention  of  various  persons,  whether  othceis  or 
slatcsinrn,  without  suthcimtly  marking  the  Party  to  which  they 
adhered.  This,  in  a  history,  the  chief  subject  of  wliich  is  party, 
is  a  great  defect ;  and  though  it  may  he  of  less  moment  in 
Scotland,  than  in  some  other  countries,  becaust*  a  certain  tradi¬ 
tional  character  continues  to  distinguish  each  clan,  with  its 
chiefs  and  heroes,  it  h,  notwithstanding,  a  defect.  A  reader, 
only  moderately  versed  in  C«aledonian  genealogy  must  often  he 
at  a  loss  to  discover  which  party  has  gained  any  advanttige  by  a 
\'ictory,  though  the  names  of  the  combatants  arc  before  him; 
and  unless  the  narrator  dexterously  explains  their  attachments, 
his  ignorance  is  irrcmediahle. 

'i'liis  work  very  strongly  describes  the  rude  state  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  U)isterous  characters  of  its  people  in  that  age. 
Party,  restrained  hy  no  feelings  of  humanity;  the  religion,  but 
not  the  virtues  of  Christianity  ;  obduracy  of  heart  nnat  tempered  ; 
and  ferocity  of  manners  uncorrcctcd,  meet  us  in  every  page, 
'riie  multitude  and  its  leaders,  without  remorse  practise  assas¬ 
sination,  and  cruelty  ;  and,  as  parties  rise  or  fall,  each  when  in 
power  exerts  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,**  which,  without  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  security,  deprives  it  of  commiseration,  when  its 
own  turn  comes  for  sutTering.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  we  have  hardly  the  satisfaction  of  m.aiking  ati  indivi¬ 
dual,  w  hose  endeavours  are  directed  solely  to  the  welfare  of  hi^ 
<ouutiy.  DisMinulation  and  fraud,  or  violence  anri  brutality 
disgrace  each  party  alternately ;  and  .aimost  every  siatrstnan  is 
convicted,  cither  of  cons[>iracy  or  of  rapine.  Cause  and  etfect 
seciQ  to  be  strangely  confust*d  during  tiiis  time  ;  if  the  sove¬ 
reign  was  arbitrary,  no  wonder  his  pro[>lc  were  rebellious  ;  and 
if  his  people  were  rebellious,  no  wonder  the  sovereign  w  as  ar- 
biir;u  v  :  if  the  clergy  wtfc  intolerant,  their  oj>[)ononts  most 
surely  were  obstinate:  while  the  obstinacy  of  Ibeir  opponents 
exas|>erated  the  clergy  to  intolerance.  l  lure  is  no  period  in 
the  history  at  which  wc  could  wish  the  same  state  of  things  to 
continue  :  or,  if  there  be,  the  writer  dismisses  it  wiili  brevity, 
and  imuKHliatelv  recurs  to  more  events.  Perhaps 

this  is  the  art  ot  the  historian,  w  ho  designed  to  contrast  former 
ages  with  the  present,  and  in  the  close  of  his  History,  tocom- 
pimsale  us  for  our  earlier  sutferings.  Wlicn  about  to  coiieludc,  he 
adverts  to  the  present  happiness  of  his  nation  :  and  wc  learn  in 
the  last  />/</rr,that  Scotland  uou'  improves  her  advantages  natu¬ 
ral  and  civil ;  that  her  industry,  her  commerce,  her  Iciu  ning,  and 
her  genius,  ’have  dispersed  the  gloom  which  formerly  surrounded 
tliciii ;  and  that  norc  this  country  is  dislingui>hcd  by  prosperity, 

splendour, 
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splendour,  and  felicity.  The  magic  mirror  of  our  author's  nar¬ 
rative,  for  a  long  while,  shews  little  but  furies  and  djeinons, 

“  Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire/* 
but  it  terminates  its  exhibition  with  the  fair  and  lovely  image 
of  peace,  with  all  her  attendant  advantages. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  Scottish  nobility  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Jj. 

'  Hereditary  quarrels  had  become  so  im  eterate,  as  to  require  the  spe¬ 
cial  interpoiifioii  of  the  privy  council ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  nume¬ 
rous,  as  to  be  recorded  like  actions  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  streets 
were  infested  with  the  ’•elainers,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  parliament 
itself  were  interrupted  by  the  conflicts  of  hostile  families,  and  the 
wounds  received  or  inflicted,  were  productive  always  of  fresh  animo¬ 
sities  and  of  a  future  revenge.  The  privy  council  interposed  success¬ 
fully,  in  the  accommodation  of  feuds ;  but  it  is  obseiA'able,  that  where- 
ever  the  adiiiinislration  of  justice  is  capricious  or  partial,  the  practice  of 
private  revenge  will  predominate.  The  carl  of  Crawford  had  assassi¬ 
nated  Ills  kinsman,  Sir  Walter  Lindsay,  but  continued  to  reside  unmo¬ 
lested  in  Edinburgh,  till  Sir  WaUcr*s  nephew  collected  an  armed  force 
to  revenge  the  murder  j  and  their  uncle,  lord  Spynie,  interposing  be¬ 
tween  the  combatants,  was  inadvertently  slain.  Lord  Maxwell,  who 
persisted  in  d(^cidiirg  a  disputed  riglit  in  tlie  field,  had  escaped  from  con¬ 
finement,  aiKl  when  pursued  as  an  outlaw,  his  life  was  preserved  by  the 
exemplar)’  tidclily  of  his  domestics  and  friends.  Persecution  rendered 
him  desperate,  and  prone  to  avenge  his  domestic  injuries  :  he  invited  the 
chieftain  of  the  Johnstons,  who  had  formerly  slain  his  failicr,  to  au  ami¬ 
cable  conference,  and  treacherously  murder^  him.  Those  internal  dis¬ 
asters  might  have  instructed  James,  that  impartial  justice  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  corrective  of  private  revenge.*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  41,  42. 

Another  striking  instance  of  this  disposition,  wc  have  in  page 
pi,  where  we  read  that,  at  a  public  conviMition  of  the  peers, 

Belhaven,  a  l>lind  and  aged  lord,  wjus  placed  at  his  own  retjuest 
next  to  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  whom,  if  to  support  his  own  weak¬ 
ness,  he  graspe  d  witli  one  liand,  while  in  the  other  he  secreted 
a  dagger,  to  plunge  into  liis  heart  on  the  first  commotion." 

If  the  clVorts  of  .lames  VT.  of  .Scotland,  the  first  of  Kngland, 
to  ameliorate  tlie  cliaracter  and  situation  of  his  people,  could  have 
been  executed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  deserved  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Solomon,"  witli  which  he  was  dccoraii  d  hy  his  flat¬ 
terers:  blit  the  merit  of  irilcntion  is  not  enough  for  a  sove-. 
reign  ;  he  must  skilfully  adapt  his  means  to  his  ends,  according 
to  the  manners  of  his  people;  must  often  appear  to  obey  liieir 
wishes  rather  tlian  his  ow  n,  and  to  be  led  w  bde  indeed  lie  guides. 
Of  this  ctfeelual,  thonirh  mild  policy,  James  was  destitute,  lie 
could  neiiher  reform  Lis  barbarians  c<  ct  atmiHt  like  Peter  of 
Russia,  nor  win  tbeir  atTcclions  by  coinplai»ance,  like  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  iVrhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  sny  of  him  and  of 
his  family,  lliat  their  inisfortimcs  were  Ji^gravaled  by,  if  they 
did  not  orii^iuiiif  from,  llieir  incapacity  ot  yielding  jgraccfuHv. 
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The  accession  of  Charles  was  peaceable :  after  having  been 
some  years  king,  he  proceeded  from  England  to  Scotland,  to  be 
inaugurated,  at  a  time  when  the  Scots  were  discontented  at 
home,  and  their  iniliuiry  adventurers  were  enterprising  abroad* 

*  llis  progress  through  England  W’as  magnificent :  his  reception  in 
Scoflaiul  was  art'ectionate  and  joyful.  The  nobility  vied  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in  tlie  ruinous  consequences  of 
their  pn  snit  waste,  historians  have  discovercxl  a  partial  cause  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  disquiet.  The  coronation  w  as  performed  by  tlie  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  but  a  splendid  and  religious  t'cremony  was  rendered  less  im- 
p^cll^ive  by  the  introduction  of  an  altar  and  of  unaccustomed  rites,which 
the  people  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  w'cre  unable  to  discriminate 
from  the  Romish  mass.  These  innovations  were  ascribed  to  Laud,  a 
priest  without  private  vices  or  public  virtues,  whose  ascendancy  over 
Charles  began  to  be  j)erceptible,  and  whose  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
transactions  wms  offensive  to  the  nation.  It  was  observed  at  the  corona¬ 
tion,  that  hr  displaced  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  with  the  most  inde- 
cmi  violence  from  the  king’s  side,  because  that  mcxlerate  prelate  had 
scrupled  to  officiate  in  the  embroidered  habits  prescrilxd  for  his  order.’ 

Vol.  in.  pp.  101,  102. 

Few'  incidiMits  in  our  national  records  are  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  hrliaviour  of  the  seven  bishops  tinder  James 
II.  I'he  prototvjMi  of  the  king’s  conduct  on  that  occasion 
may  Ik*  discovered  in  Scottish  history ;  and,  very  probably,  it 
intlue'ne'cd  the  mind  of  that  infatuated  prince;  but,  happily  for 
Hritaiii,  Ihiglish  jurymen  were  less  obsequious  to  royalty,  or 
more  attentive  to  their  oaths,  than  the  judges  of  Scotland,  This 
is  not  tin'  only  instance  of  a  like  attempt  being  made  in  either 
rnatioii.  The  endeavour  of  the  king  to  seize  tlie  five  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  another.  In  Scotland  it  was  in- 
fend('d  to  arrest  Argyle  and  Hamilton;  but  they  escaped,  as 
did  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  English  S('jiate*  These  oc- 
eorrenees  may  eontiibute  to  aeeount  for  the  itrresight  of  tlie 
^hlg^lsll  paiTianient  on  sundry  oceasions;  they  knew  wliat  had 
bappein'd,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

'I’he  ill-fated  attempt  of  Charles  to  introduce  the  English 
lilurgv  into  Scotland,  naturally  engages  a  considerable  por- 
liiMi  of  Mr.  L.’s  attention:  the  preliminary  approaches  are 
tJiSerlbcd  by  him  in  a  masterly  manner,  nor  is  he  sparing  of 
iX’nsnres  on  the  king’s  perseverance  in  a  measure  so  extremely 
unpopular.  He  describes  the  associations  of  tlie  people,  their 
zeal,  their  policy,  their  leaders,  the  extensive  influence  of 
what  were  called  the  (committees  of  the  people),  and  the 

incfteelual  endeav»)uis  of  the  king  to  delude  or  oppose  them. 
The  result  was  the  (’ovenant;  which 

*  When  the  supplicants  had  assembled  in  the  Grey-Friar’s  church, 
w’Bs  renewed  with  solemn  exbortatiou  and  prayen  It  was  subscribed 

and 
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and  sworn,  with  uplifted  hands,  by  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
burgesses  j  by  thousands  of  all  denominations,  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  age.  Copies  were  immediately  transmitted,  and  commissioners 
dispatched  to  the  ditferent  counties  in  the  west  and  north  i  and  in  a 
few'  days,  the  covenant  resounded  like  an  alarm  through  Scotland.  The 
people  were  roused  and  agitated  by  a  zeal  unfelt  since  the  first  refonna- 
tiou.  All  ranks  were  attracted  to  sul>scribe ;  and  in  every  |xirish,  the 
covenant  was  embraced  on  Sunday  with  shouts  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
joy,  or  with  tears  and  prayers  of  contrition  for  their  past  dcfwtion. 
The  tierce  clans  of  the  north  sus|>cndcd  their  feuds,  and  within  two 
months,  almost  all  Scotland  submitted  to  the  covenant.  Aberdeen  alone 
was  w  ithheld  from  sub:>cribing,  by  the  influence  of  the  university  and 
the  |X)wer  of  Huntley.  Grt‘at  was  t\\o  joy,  inexpressible  the  comfort 
ilifFused  on  the  imagination,  or  the  heart,  by  this  second  reformation, 
which  was  ascribid  in  its  origin  and  sucatss  to  tlie  divine  presence,  and 
compared  in  its  progress  to  Elisha’s  cloud,  from  the  breadth  of  an  hand 
overspreading  the  firmament  f  and  which  was  certainly  productive  of  a 
change,  if  not  a  real  reformation  of  manners;— of  a  more  austere  devo¬ 
tion,  an  abstemious  simplicity  in  apparel  and  diet,  and  a  gloomy  circum¬ 
spection  in  social  life.’  pp.  140,  141.  \  ol.  iii. 

'1  he  iulhcretice  of  the  Scots  to  this  covenant,  and  of  the  king 
to  his  measures,  produced  a  conflict,  of  which  the  result  is  well 
known.  We,  therefore,  pass  over  it,  together  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  covenant  int<»  England,  and  its  efiects;  also  the  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  of  Cromwell,  wliosc  fortune  and  skill  proved  su|k*- 
rior  to  those  of  his  Scottish  adversaries,  lint  Cromwell  is  en¬ 
titled  to  praise  of  a  nobler  description;  for  to  the  English  judges 
appointed  by  him  in  Scotland,  are  attributed  regular  circuits 
throughout  the  country,”  an  administration  of  jnstiec  slow, 
but  impartial,”  “  and  decisions  marked  rather  by  sound  sense, 
than  by  the  subtleties  of  legal  discrimination,  which  were 
long  remembered  as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  dispfMisn- 
tion  of  justice  vvliieh  the.  nation  had  enjoyed.”  We  learn 
also,  that  th(‘sc  judges  endeavoured  to  repress  tlic  sujKMsli- 
tious  cruelties  practised  .against  the  old  and  infirm,  whose  sole 
crime  was  tlieir  misery.  “  Upon  one  occasion,  tliirty  unhappy 
w  retches  were  convicted  of  w  itchcraft,  and  burnt  in  Fife ;  on 
another  sixty  of  each  st^\  were  arraigned  for  the  same  crime, 
but  w  ere  acquitted  by  the  good  senwi  of  the  English  judges,  w  ho 
perceived  iliat  the  tiecusations  were  malicious,  and  the  evidence 
was  .absurd.”  And  this  is  peculiarly  honourable  to  tliose  judges, 
because,  in  every  p.arlsli  and  congregation,  the  most  unrelent¬ 
ing  inquisition  was  maintained  by  tlie  clergy,  (as  well  as  by  the 
j>eople),  against  an  imaginary  crime,  and  there  arc  few  villages 
in  Scotl.and  where  the  Haines  of  pesecution  have  not  bi*cii  kin¬ 
dled  against  old  age.”  A  clergy’  thus  barbarous,  we  find,  not 
long  after,  the  subjects  of  persecution.  In  the  parliament  IG/O, 

'  House-convcnticles  were  repressed  by  the  former  laws  ag.iinst  sepa- 
ratju) ;  and  husbands  were  rendered  respcnsible  for  tlicir  wives,  fathers 

for 
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for  their  cliildren,  and  magistrates  for  the  towns  within  which  they  were 
held.  Field -con vcnticlcs  were  more  severely  restrained.  The  preacher J 
were  subjected  to  anitiscation  and  death  ;  their  he;iren  to  double  lines 
and  penalties  ot  sedition.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  Scottish  incrks  was 
olFcrcd  for  their  persons,  or  an  indemnity  for  llicir  slaughter ;  and  house- 
convcnticlcs  were  estimated  and  punished  as  lield-convcnticles,  if  crowd¬ 
ed  without,  at  the  windows  or  dcxjrs.  Whatsoever  persons  refused  to 
depose  against  delinquents,  or  to  furnish  information  on  oath  against 
such  as  held  or  frequented  conventicles,  were  punishable  by  impris(»n- 
tuent,  arbitrary  fines,  transportation  to  the  plantations;  and  the  privy 
council  was  enjoined  to  eutbree  tiie  utmost  rigor  of  the  act,  against  all 
who  decline  to  turn  public  informers  against  their  relations  and  friends.’ 

Vol.  ir.  p.  Go. 

*  Nineteen  hundred  j>ounds  sterling  were  exacted  by  Athol,  the  jus¬ 
tice  general,  for  his  own  emolument  in  a  single  week.  Two  gentlemen, 
fine  of  whom  was  a  youth  from  school,  and  the  wife  of  (he  other  h:ul 
attended  a  field-meeting,  o>mpounded  fortifieeii  hundred  pounds.  1‘hiriy 
thousand  pounds  w'ere  inqioaed  ot>  ten  gentlemen,  an<l  tliesc  not  the 
nicAi  considerable,  in  tlie  shire  of  Henfrew.  Injustice  was  aggravated' 
by  the  insolence  of  Lauderdale,  whose  unfeeling  jests  insulted  tliosewho 
compounded  for  their  fines.  .The  penalties  cf  nonconformity  within 
particular  districts  were  tarmed  out,  or  assigiieil  to  his  dependents  ;  ami 
tliC  estates  of  those  who  withdrew  from  his  rage  and  insolence,  were 
plundered  and  wasted  by  gifts  of  escheat.’  p.  til. 

‘  Field  and  armed  conventicles  continued  to  multiply,  in  proportion 
tlie  severities  ofgovcinmcnl  increased.  As  tlie  ort'enders  deidincd  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  council,  and  confess  their  guilt,  letters  of  iittcrconununifig  were 
revived  and  published  ;  an  obsclcte  writ  by  which  the  absent  were  out¬ 
lawed,  and  w'h:its(x:ver  persons  intcrcominuned  with  them  then, 
whctlier  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  relatives,  or  to  administer  the  (  unimoii 
cltiees  of  humanity,  were  liable  to  the  same  puiiisimient  as  if  erjually 
involved  in  the  sameotfencc.  In  a  single  writ,  above  ninety  clergymen, 
gentlemen,  and  even  ladies  of  distinction,  were  interdicted  from  the 
common  intercourse,  of  social  life. ;  and  as  all  who  received  or  supplied 
tliein  with  sa^tcnauce,  intelligcnre,  or  relief,  who  conversed  or  held 
Communion  with  them,  were  equally  criminal,  their  very  presence  be- 
»’:»inc  dangerous,  and  the  contagious  edects  of  their  guilt  w  ere  diffused 
ai.'d  multiplied  like  a  p(*stilential  dix;;ise.  At  a  uuxlerate  Cvimputalion, 
seventeen  thousaml  persons  of  cither  sex,  and  of  every  description  and 
rank  in  life,  were  already  haras.st‘d  and  oppressed  in  the  west,  tor  atteiul- 
ance  on  amventieles,  or  for  tlieir  absence  from  church.  Numbers  out¬ 
lawed,  or  territied  at  such  indehnite  proscriptions,  deserted  their  abixies, 
and  acquired  the  tierce  and  savage  habits  of  a  vagrant  life.  Conven¬ 
ticles,  in  const'quence  of  their  disjHirsion,  became  more  widely  diffused 
tbiongh  the  southern  counties,  from  the  borders  of  England  to  I’orth  and 
Lvumox,  U'vond  the  friths;  and  were  held  in  morasses,  woods,  or  on 
the  summits  of  mountains,  to  prevent  surprise.  From  the  vicinity  and 
ftom  the  trecpient  assaults  of  the  garrisons,  the  concourse  of  people  lie- 
came  more  numerous,  and  better  armed  and  mounted  for  mutual  defence. 
'I’lie  conventicles  assumed  a  more  formidable  apjvarance,  and  were  pni- 
tcclcd  by  regular  patrolrs  an  i  guards  of  horsc,  till  the  ncopU  di  'prrscd. 
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1'1m5  ministers  who  rejoiced  in  the  multitude  of  their  audience,  and  the 
people  who  were  delighted  with  tlie  rumantie  and  meritorious  dangers  of 
the  sabbath,  prclcrred  the  fields  to  the  shelter  ot  houses  or  the  sanctity  of 
churclies  ;  atid  while  they  bravt*d  or  eluded,  or  suflertni  the  united  rage 
of  the  military  and  the  laws,  imagined  that  the  gospel  was  far  more  ct- 
ficacious  and  successful,  w'hen  preached  in  the  wilderness.  During  six 
years,  their  contests  w'ith  the  military  were  fre<|uent  and  bloody,  but 
not  always  successiul.  A  price  was  fixed  on  the  field  preachers,  whom 
the  soldiers  daily  pursued  /ii^e  a  pnrtrui^v  o?i  the  hilis.  The  Bass,  a  steep 
rock  in  the  m<juth  of  the  P'ortli,  was  converted  into  a  fortress  or  state 
prison,  where  they  piiuxl  in  misery  and  want  for  years,  neglected  and 
forgotten.  'l'h<'  jx’ople  intercepted  on  their  return  from  conventicles, 
were  delivered  up  as  recruits  for  the  service  of  France.*  pp.  7^,  74. 

These  severities  produced,  of  course,  a  still  more  hitter  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  from  hence  aro^e  the  sect  of  the  Camcronians. 

‘  The  origin  of  tliis  new  si*ct  must  l)e  ascribed  to  the  rigours  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  its  extravagance,  to  the  sutferiivgs  which*  the  intercoin- 
niuncd  liaJ  endured.  When  proscribed  and  driven  from  their  abodes  by 
genernment,  tlicy  w'ere  pursued  by  the  military  like  beasts  of  prey  ;  and 
tlK'ir  fanaticism  was  daily  exasperated  and  confirmed  by  their  sufferings 
and  their  despair.  While  they  roamed  or  lurked  throughout  the  countr)', 
heated  and  mutually  inflaming  each  other,  with  religious  phrenzy,  their 
preiichcrs  began  to  consider  their  king  as  a  tyrant,  and  to  separate  from 
the  great  body  of  t!ie  presbyterians.’  p.  K'/* 

'The  wr(*tched  Cameronians  uho  suflered  death  for  tlieir  religious 
opinions,  exjnred  with  such  resolution,  tliat  when  their  lives  were  ofler- 
cd  by  the  duke,  if  they  would  acknowledge  his  majesty,  or  even  ex¬ 
claim  on  the  scaflold,  “  God  blciisthc  king,’*  the  very  w*omcn  Rd'uscdto 
forfeit  the  crown  of  martyrdom.*  p.  1 10. 

Wliocver  understands  and  values  the  rights  of  conscience 
will  peruse  these  accounts  vvilh  interest:  nor  will  llie  lesson  they 
teach  be  lost  on  a  wise  statesman.  Never  yet  did  persecution 
make  converts;  and,  (iod  be  praised,  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  histories  recpiirc  the  aid  of  redoubled  testimonies 
to  render  them  credible  !  • 

The  reader  will  suppose,  tliat  wlien  such  malignant  principles 
were  expected  t(»  promote  religion,  little  forbearaiuu*  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  poliiteal  departnuMit  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
conduct  of  (  •hiirles  the  .S'cond,  and  ol  his  successor  .lames,  is 
marked  by  almost  unremitled  [uevarication  and  cuiielfy,  in¬ 
attention  and  obstinacy.  4lie  most  initpiitoiis  inuendoes, 
and  the  most  miserable  coinmcnt'i,  were  taiiploycd  lo  deduce 
leasing-making,  perjury,  and  treastm,  from  the  most  innocent 
expre  ssions,  and  the  law  proceedings  rertet:t  dihhonour  on  the 
public  accuser,  and  infamy  on  the  court,  p.  IC.l.  'Fhe  settle¬ 
ment  of  William  suspended  some  of  these  evils;  and  thcgiKMl 
intentions  of  that  king  catinot  be  doubted  :  bis  reign,  howevi^r, 
is  disgraced  l)y  tin'  massacre  of  Cileiico;  and  to  what  extent  lir 
was  personally  accessary  to  that  ahoininahlc  villainy  it  is  ditli- 
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for  their  children,  and  magistrates  for  the  towns  within  which  they  were 
held.  Field -conventicles  were  more  severely  restrained.  I'he  preacherj 
were  subjected  to  andiscation  and  death  ;  their  he^irers  to  double  tines 
and  penalties  ot  sedition.  A  reward  of  live  hundred  Scottish  nicrks  was 
otfered  tor  thrir  persons,  or  an  indemnity  for  their  slaughter ;  and  house- 
convcnticlcs  were  estimated  and  punislted  as  rield-conventicles,  if  crowd¬ 
ed  without,  at  the  windows  or  doors.  Whatsoever  persons  refust*d  to 
depose  against  delinquents,  or  to  furnish  information  on  oath  against 
such  as  held  or  frequented  conventicles,  were  punishable  by  impris(»n- 
ment,  arbitrary  fines,  transix^rtation  to  the  plantations;  and  the  privy 
council  was  enjoined  to  eutbree  tiic  utmost  rigor  of  the  act,  against  all 
who  decline  to  turn  public  informers  against  their  relations  and  friends.’ 

Vol.  iv.  p.  Co. 

‘  Nineteen  hundred  iK)unds  sterling  were  exacted  by  Athol,  the  jus¬ 
tice  general,  for  his  own  emolument  in  a  single  week.  Two  gentlemen, 
<inc  of  whom  w’as  a  youth  from  school,  and  the  wife  of  the  other  liad 
attended  a  held- meeting,  compoundri!  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  I'hirly 
thousand  pounds  w'ere  imjxjacd  op  ten  gentlemen,  and  these  not  the 
miisi  considerable,  in  tin*  shire  ot'  Henfrew.  Injustice  was  aggravated 
by  the  insolence  of  Lauderdale,  wlw^sc  unfeeling  jests  insulted  those  who 
compounded  for  their  fin<*s.  .Th<‘  penalties  of  nonconformity  within 
particular  districts  were  fumed  out,  or  assigiietl  to  liis  dependents  ;  aixl 
the  estates  of  those  who  withdrew  from  his  rage  and  insolence,  were 
plundered  and  wasted  by  gifts  of  escheat.’  p.  Of. 

‘  Field  and  armed  conventicles  coiuinucd  to  multiply,  in  proportion 
tlie  severities  ofg(»vcinmcnt  increased.  As  tlie  ortenders  declined  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  council,  and  confrss  their  guilt.  Utters  of'  ifitcrcunununhig  were 
revived  and  published  ;  an  obselcte  writ  by  uliich  the  absent  were  out- 
bwed,  and  whatsoever  persons  iiitcrcominuned  with  them  llien, 
whether  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  relatives,  or  to  administer  the  common 
clHces  of  humanity,  were  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  equally 
involved  in  liie  same  olfcncc.  In  a  single  writ,  above  ninety  clergymen, 
gcniieinen,  and  even  ladies  of  distinction,  were  inienlicted  from  the, 
common  intercourse  of  social  life  ;  and  as  all  who  received  or  su|)plieil 
them  with  sustenance,  intelligence,  or  relief,  who  conver.sed  or  held 
Cuiumuniou  with  them,  were  equally  criminal,  their  very  presence  be- 
c;'inc  dangerous,  .and  the  contagious  edecls  of  their  guilt  were  dilfus.-d 
ai:d  multiplied  like  a  pestilential  di'^;;lse.  .\t  a  moderate  computation, 
.seventeen  ihousaiiil  persc^ns  of  cither  sex,  and  of  every  description  and 
rank  in  life,  were  already  harass<*dand  oppressed  in  the  west,  for  allciul- 
ance  on  amventicles,  or  for  their  absence  from  church.  Numbers  out¬ 
lawed,  or  leiriticJ  at  such  indehnite  proscriptions,  deserted  their  ab<Hies, 
and  acquired  the  fierce  and  savage  habits  of  a  vagrant  life.  Conven¬ 
ticles,  in  consequence  of  their  dis|)ersion,  became  more  widely  diffused 
through  the  southern  counties,  from  the  borders  of  England  to  Pcrtlr  and 
Lv**nnox,  lM*yond  thetriths;  and  w’cre  held  in  morasses,  woods,  or  f»fi 
the  summits  of  mountains,  to  prevent  surprise.  From  the  vicinity  iuid 
liorn  the  frequetit  a’isaiilts  of  tlie  garrisons,  the  concourse  of  people  lie- 
came  more  numerous,  and  b<‘lter  armed  and  mounted  for  mutual  defcrice. 
'I’lic  conventicles  aNSumed  a  more  formidabU'  apjx  arance,  and  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  regular  patrolrs  and  guards  of  hor»c,  till  the  ncopU  di.q'*rr‘;e<l. 
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I'lic  ministers  wiio  rejoiced  in  the  multitude  of  their  audience,  and  the 
people  who  were  delighted  with  tlie  romaiuie  and  meritorious  dangers  of 
the  sabbatli,  preferred  the  fields  to  the  shelter  of  houses  or  the  sanctity  of 
churches  ;  and  while  they  brav(*d  or  eluded,  or  suffered  the  united  rage 
of  the  military  and  the  laws,  imagined  that  the  gospel  was  far  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  and  successful,  when  preached  in  the  wilderness.  During  six 
years,  their  contests  witli  the  military  were  fret|uent  and  bloody,  but 
not  always  successful.  A  price  was  fixed  on  the  field  preachers,  whom 
the  soldiers  daily  pursued. /iite  a  partridge  on  the  hii/s.  The  Bass,  a  steep 
rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  was  converted  into  a  fortress  or  state 
prison,  where  they  piiuxl  in  misery  and  want  for  years,  neglected  and 
forgotten.  'l'h<'  |x*ople  intercepted  on  their  return  from  conventicles, 
were  delivered  up  as  recruits  for  the  service,  of  France.*  pp.  73,  /-I. 

These  severities  produced,  of  course,  a  still  more  hitter  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  from  hence  aro^e  the  sect  of  the  Caineronians. 

‘  The  origin  of  tliis  new  sect  must  l)e  ascribed  to  the  rigours  of  go- 
vcnuneiit ;  its  extravagance,  to  the  suU'criivgs  which  the  interconi- 
niuncd  had  endured.  When  proscribed  and  driven  from  their  abodes  by 
government,  tliey  were  pursued  by  the  military  like  beasts  of  prey;  and 
ilK'ir  fanaticism  was  daily  exasperated  and  confirmed  by  their  suHerings 
and  their  despair.  While  they  roamed  or  lurked  throughout  the  eountr}', 
lieated  and  mutually  inflaming  each  other,  with  religions  phrenzy,  their 
prciichers  began  to  consider  their  king  as  a  tyrant,  and  to  separate  from 
the  great  body  of  t!ie  presbyterians.’  p.  KV* 

''File  wr(*tched  Canieronians  vho  sutfered  death  for  their  religious 
o})inions,  expired  with  such  resolution,  that  when  their  lives  were  ofl'er- 
cd  by  the  duke,  if  they  would  acknowledge  his  majesty,  or  even  ex¬ 
claim  on  the  scafl'old,  “  God  blossthc  king,”  the  very  women  R*fusedlo 
forfeit  the  erowu  of  martyrdom.’  p.  1 10. 

W  liocvcr  understands  and  values  the  rights  of  conscience 
will  peruse  these  accounts  vvil  It  interest:  nor  will  the  lesson  they 
t(‘ach  be  lost  on  a  wise*  statesman.  Never  yet  did  persecution 
make  converts;  and,  (iod  be  praised,  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  histories  recpiire  the  aid  of  redoubled  testimonies 
to  render  them  credible!  • 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  when  such  malignant  principles 
were  expected  to  promote  religion,  little  forhearanoi*  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  pi>!itieaJ  d(^partnu*iit  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
conduct  of  (•harles  the  Second,  and  of  his  successor  .lames,  is 
marked  by  almost  unremitted  prevarication  and  cruelty,  in¬ 
attention  and  olwiinacy.  “  Ihe  most  initpiilous  inuendoes, 
atid  the  most  ini^crahle  eonnneiit'^,  wire  employed  to  deduce 
leasing-making,  perjury,  and  treasim,  from  the  most  innocent 
expressions,  and  the  law  proceedings  reflect  dl^]lonou^  on  the 
public  accuser,  and  infamy  on  the  court,  p.  l‘2d.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  William  suspended  some  of  these  evils;  and  thcg<H«l 
intentions  of  that  king  cannot  be  dotibted  :  Ills  reign,  liowevi^r, 
is  disgraced  l>y  tie'  massacre  of  C»leneo:  and  to  wliai  extent  lie 
was  personally  a  cessary  to  that  al'oininahlc  villainy  it  is  dilh- 
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cnh  to  determine.  Mr.  L.  thinks  he  knew  of  the  whole  design:  we 
rather  hopt*  lie  was  misinformed  and  misunderstood  :  our  author 
acknowledges,  that  **  the  directions  for  this  extermination  given 
by  Dalryinnle,  far  exceeded  even  the  king’s  instructions.”  Alas! 
tor  poor  liuinunity,  when  the  king  can  only  be  vindicated  in 
part,  b}’  supposing  deceit  in  his  ministers;  and  when  those  who 
execute  his  orders,  thinking  them  too  mild  for  the  perpetration  of 
a  sanriuinary  project,  select  the  long  nights  of  winter  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  Highlanders  could  not  escape  to  the  hills  with 
their  w  ives  and  children  in  plain  langnaire,  when  all  wiio  are 
nor  shot,  or  hayoneiled,  must  perish  miserably  by  frost  and  snow, 

'I  he  attrmpt  to  settle  a  colony  of  Scots  at  the  isthmus  of  Da¬ 
rien,  is  relat(d,  in  spirited  terms,  by  Mr.  L.,  who  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Scotland  could  liave  derived  no  advantages  from  it, 
had  it  succeedetl.  We  cannot  say  that  it  w'as  fairli/  counter- 
acKKl :  but  we  may  say,  that  the  scheme  was  rash,  ill  con- 
rerted,  and  extremely  ill  conducted,  and  this  in  more  particu¬ 
lars  than  Mr.  L.  has  introduced. 

W  e  come  now  to  that  important  event  tlte  Dnion,and  wc  he- 
licve  our  renders  will  agree  with  ns,  that  extraordinary  remedies 
Oftli/  could  avail  to  relieve  tliis  aticicnt  kingdom  from  those  nu¬ 
merous  and  desperate  dist  ases  w  hieh  preved  on  its  vitals.  That 
the  greatest  hendits,  and  the  L  nion  itseff  among  them,  should 
require  dounurs  to  render  them  palatable,  is  justly  to  be  la¬ 
mented.  Bribery  is  no  less  contrary  to  g(X)d  government,  than 
it  is  to  good  morals.  The  benefits  of  this  compact  to  Scotland 
were  at  first  slow  and  inconsiderable,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
constitution  of  the  feudal  system  :  nevertheless,  great  advan¬ 
tages  were  obtained — by  the  dissolution  of  factions— by  a  mode¬ 
ration  or  restriction  of  leligioiis  animosities,  and — by  an  open¬ 
ing  for  adventurers  in  the  southern  part  t)f  llie  kingdom. 

It  w'.ns  not  till  after  the  rebellion  in  1746  that  the  ]>ower  of 
clanship  was  efVec  tnally  disiroyed :  since  that  period  this  country 
has  risen  rapirily  in  arts,  literature,  manufactures,  and  wealth.  Its 
productions  have  found  markets  never  before  thought  of,  and  its 
iu'roes  have  found  encouragement  where  formerly  they  found 
enmity.  The  inteieoininunii)’  of  the  northern  and  souihcrn 
parts  of  the  island  has  been  ineomparahly  more  complete,  and 
the  strength  of  the  body  politic  has  been  augmented  incalcu¬ 
lably. 

I  ndonbtt‘dly  the  feudal  system  may  boast  of  some  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  there  are  persons,  thougli  we  presume  not 
many,  at  this  tiun*,  who  consider  those  arlvantagcs  as  of  great 
impoitanet^ ;  but  the  experience  of  mankind  is  a  much  more 
certain  guide  in  the  condnet  of  human  life  than  the  speculation 
of  iln  orists.  'I'liose  who  inspect  only  one  side  of  an  edifice, 
and  from  a  station,  purposely  selected  for  the  prospect,  may 
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praise  ils  appearance  under  tliat  point  of  view;,  but  others 
wJx)  have  been  intimately  aecpiainted  with  the  interior  as  well 
the  e.xtcrior  of  it,  are  Ix'lter  jiuli;es  of  ils  rt'al  conveniencics 
and  ineonvenieneies :  and  the  ebaraeter  wbicb  ///<•//  give  of 
it  may  most  properly  guide  our  judgement. 

When  the  liistory  i>f  a  country  under  ime  c'onstltution  of  ijo- 
vernmeut  presents  a  tissue  of  eonvtdsions.  insurrections,  inter¬ 
nal  violences,  and  public  <lissatisfaci ions,  whereas  undiT  unothcr 
oonsiiiution  it  j)resents  industry,  order,  tran<|uiility,  and  pro- 
spe  rity;  no  doubt  can  exist  which  of  the  two  should  l>c  pre- 
ferird.  And  in  this  view  Mr.  Laing’s  History  is  well  entitleil  to 
[)ei  usal,  nor  can  it  be  perused  without  the  happiness  of  our  own 
riirros  (troubled,  though  tiuw  have  i)een  by  internal  fot^s,  and 
1  hough  tliev  still  are  hv  external  hostililv,)  exciting  in  the  re- 
lleeti  ng  mind  a  strong  contrast  with  those  unsettled  periods  of 
wliieh  it  treats,  lie  is  nowise,  as  well  as  ungiatefid,  who  can 
rise  from  the  consideration  of  these  volumes  with  a  single  wish 
for  the  restoration  of  the  j)rinrip!es  whose  etVerts  they  describe, 
lie  is  not  only  unwise  and  ungrateful,  but  either  inicpiitous  or 
insane^  w  ho,  alter  the  descript  ion  which  is  here  given  of  the  eha- 
jaclcr,  conduct,  and  govermneiit  of  the  Stuart  family,  does 
not  thank  ull  grueions  Heaven,  that  his  hap|iy  lot  is  cast  under 
tin*  humane  anil  paternal  sovi  reignty  of  (leorgc  the  'I’hird  ! 

Appiaided  it)  the  fourth  volume  is  an  examination  by  Mr. 
Laing  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  hnt  by  our  author  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Maepherson:  as  we  understand  titat  the  originals 
are  prinlitjg  under  the  din  ction  of  the  Highland  Society,  wc 
shall  not  enter  on  that  suhjeet  at  prescMit. 

Art.  XI.  A  Drfcnrr  of  tlii>  Princlhlv  of  Mnnopotij  ;  of  Coriifictors.  or 
Middle  Men  ;  nud  Arguments  to  prove  that  War  does  not  proiiuoe-a 
Scarcity  of  the  Necessaries  of  I. ife.  «vo.  pp.  30.  Price  Is.  Symouds. 
1S05.  ' 

''PHIS  j)amph!et  is  not  ill-WTiitcn,  but  wc  cannot  pay  it  the  compliment 
^  of  saying  that  wc  think  it  well  argued.  There  is  no  doubt,  much 
truth  in  many  of  the  audior's  positions,  but  there  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  tunc!)  larger  portion  of  error.  We  are  particularly  dissatistied  with 
tliat  part  of  his  tract,  in  w’hich  he  eudiavours  to  prove,  that  War  dots 
not  produce  scarcity.  W'^e  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  “  the  sapient 
politicians,  v.  ho  cr)unt  on  their  ten  fingers  tlie  extra  consumption  of  our 
licets  and  armies  in  the  time  of  war,  the  magazines  ot  corn,  and  other 
provisions,  whicli  by  carelessness  and  accident  are  destroyed,**  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  important  j)articulars  which,  either  from  ignorance  or  de¬ 
sign,  the  author  has  omitted  to  cnunKTatc.  NN  c  have  not  at  present 
eitiier  documents  or  leisure  to  determine  the  ai  ciiracy  of  his  average  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  price  ot  <*orn  ;  hut  wc  know,  (bat  by  /wiZ/Vioi/.v  arrange¬ 
ment,  they  may  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything,  aritd  wc  certainly 
think  his  a.«scrtion  somewhat  worse  than  paradoxical,  **  that  War  is  the 
parent  of  abundance  and  plenty.” 


Art. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  concrming  the  Humiliation,  Suffer¬ 
ings,  Death,  Burial,  and  consequent  Exaltation  ot  the  Messiah,  para¬ 
phrased  ;  or,  an  Exposition  ot  i*art  ot  the  5'ind  and  53rd  Chapters, 
designed  as  a  serious  Meditation  on  Gootl  Eriday.  By  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
uard  Brackenbury,  A.  U.  Vicar  of  Skendlcby.  London,  bvo.  pp.  30. 
Price  is.  Rivingtons.  1805. 

'T^HE  title  page  sufficiently  points  out  the  nature  of  this  little  work ; 

nothing  more  need  be  addttd,  than  that  it  contains  suitable  and  ju¬ 
dicious  observations,  expressed  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language. 


Art.  XIII.  //  Viciv  of  the  Nature  and  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reii^ 
gion,  extracted  from  the  valuable  Works  of  the  present  RLshop  of 
London.  Price  4s.  bound.  Williams  and  Smith.  1805. 

'^PHE  object  of  this  selection  is,  to  put  the  most  essential  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bishop's  excellent  and  pious  writings,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  his  Lordship’s  work  complete. 
Such  is  the  apology  of  the  writer  for  curtailing  a  system  of  sound  divi¬ 
nity,  which  cannot  but  suffer  by  the  operations,  since  nothing  superflu¬ 
ous  meets  the  eye  of  the  serious  reader  in  the  perusal  of  the  original. 
1  he  editor’s  notes  are  no  disgrace  to  this  selection,  because  they  fully 
agree  with  the  doctrines  enforced  in  the  text.  We  wish  such  a  work 
were  published  even  at  a  lower  price  than  the  present,  in  order  to  bene¬ 
fit  a  greater  number  of  readers,  by  means  of  a  more  general  circulation  ; 
since  trutiis,  sanctioned  by  such  authority  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  may  be  essentially  useful,  under  God,  to  every  member  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  In  the  mean  time  we  recommend  this  abstract  t<#  the 
attention  of  ever)^  class  of  readers. 


Art.  XIV.  Twenty  short  Discourses,  adapted  to  Village  Worship,  or 
the  Devotions  of  the  Eamily.  Published  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
late  Rev.  B.  Beddome,  A.  M.  riino.  pp.  150.  Price  2s.  sewed. 
8vo.  Price.  3s.  sewed.  Button.  1805. 


^J^HESE  Sermons  arc  sound,  plain,  striking,  and  may  be  abundantly 
useful ;  they  would  form  a  good  set  of  skeletons  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  not  time  or  inclination  to  study  a  subject  completely  ;  and  we 
wish  every  minister  so  situated  would  make  choice  of  equally  valuable 
materials.  We  hope  to  see  another  volume  shortly,  contahiing  twite  the 
number  of  sermons ;  and  each  sermon  twice  as  long  as  those  bclbre  us 
generally  arc. 


Art.  XV.  The  Jirst  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1805;  with  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors. 
London,  bvo.  Price  is.  pp.  108.  Cadeli.  1805. 


^^rrH  heartfelt  pleasure  W’c  announce  to  our  readers  the  success  of 
this  noble  plan.  The  amount  of  the  receipts  within  the  year 
ending  the  31st  March,  1805^  appears  to  be  5592I.  iOs,  5d.  including 
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30i.  13s.  llJ.  interest  on  exchequer  Lnls.  The  balance  ill  hand,  at 
the  same  time,  was  4c>C)Ol.  Is.  lid. 

The  Report  informs  us,  that  tlie  committee  have  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  increase  the  resources  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  their  labours  have  been  attended  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  A  Bible  Society  has  been  established  in  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Nurenberg,  supported  by  contributions  from  various  parts  of  Germany’’ 
and  Switzerland;  a  nev/ edition  of  the  Protestant  Bohemian  Bible  has 
b(‘cn  undertaken  in  Prussia ;  and  '  associations  are.  actually  forming” 
among  the  German  Homan  Cathnluy,  for  the  extensive  circulation  of 
the  Ihdy  Scriptures.  It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  the  committee, 
that  in  Ireland  bibles  are  much  wanted  ;  in  Sweden,  “  owing  to  tlie  gra¬ 
cious  and  paternal  care  of  the  government”  no  such  deficiency  exists ; 
and  in  Holland,  the  ptu3rest  |)eople  can  procure  a  bible.”  Two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  a  translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the  Mohaw  k  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  printed ;  but  the  design  of  printing  a  “  Chinese  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,”  containing  a  harmony  of  the  four  iivangelists, 
tlie  Acts  of  the  Aixistles,  and  all  the  Kpistlrs  ol  St.  Paul,  excepting  that 
to  the  Hebrews,”  lias  lieen  abandoned  on  account  of  the  enonnous  cx- 
peiic'C  which  would  have  attended  it.  **  Several  thousand  English  biblrt 
of  various  sizes,  and  twenty  thousand  Welsh  bibles,”  arc  printing  for 
the  society  at  the  press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

We  could  w  illingly  ins<Tt  a  great  part  of  the  Appendix  j  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  “extract  of  a  letter  from  a  clerg}TnaD 
in  North  Wales,”  on  the  subject  of  ihe  collections  there. 

“In  one  instance  a  poor  servant  maid  put  down  one  guinea  on  the 
plate,  being  one  thirti  of  her  wages :  that  it  might  not  be  perceived 
what  she  put  down,  she  covered  the  guinea  with  a  halfpenny.  One 
little  hoy  had,  with  much  trouble,  reared  a  brood  of  chickens ;  when  the 
tollectioii  came  to  be  made,  he  sold  them  all,  and  gave  every  farthing  be 
got  for  them  towards  it ;  and  this  was  his  whole  stock,  and  all  the  living 
that  he  had.” 

HOOKS  OF  INSTUrCTlON  ;  FOR  CHILDREN;  &C. 

Art.  XVI.  Reading  at  leisure  Hours ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  unite  tlie 

proper  Objects  of  Gaiety  and  Taste,  in  exploring  the  various  Sources 
of  rational  Pleasure,  the  Fine  Arts,  Poetry,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Dancing,  Fashionable  Pastimes,  I.ives,  Memoirs,  Characters, 
Anecdotes,  &c.  I'imo.  pp.  404.  price  7s.  llidgway.  1803. 

anonymous  author  of  ihis  farrago  must  excuse  us,  if  we  arc  of 
opinion,  that,  in  this  attempt,  he  has  been  extremely  unfortunate ; 
and  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  very  dilemma,  which  in  his  preface  h« 
setMns  to  hop(i  he  had  escaped.  Lights  indeed,  is  this  production  ;  and 
utterly  imwortliy  the  consumption  of  that  precious  time,  which  w'ouJd 
be  occupied  in  perusing  it.  The  anecdotes  it  contains  are  trite;  and 
some  of  tiiein  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  The  author  may,  in¬ 
deed,  fancy  that  there  is  wit  in  ridiculing  men  of  unque^itionablc  piety, 
on  account  ot  iheir  eccentricities ;  but  wc  trust  there  are  many  liberal 
minds  who  would  rather  wish  to  veil  than  to  exjxjsc  those  reprehensible 
uitlcs,  or  even  those  oddith^s,  which  may  have  occurrod  in  the  cbarac- 
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tcr«  of  the  tlrad,  while  tlie  excellencies  of  such  cbarncters  have  cxcrfcd 
tlutir  imitation.  With  re.s|)cct  to  the  assistance  derivable  from  this  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  at  ijuisiiioti  ot  any  knowledge  in  the  rinv  Arts^  the  mean? 
arc  loo  Hiiht  u»  accomplish  the  end.  If  the  author  shouUl  liave  thoughts 
of  a  second  edition,  we  hope  he  will  consult  the  feelings  of  his  judi¬ 
cious  readers,  who,  wc  douhr  not,  would  thank  him  for  drawing  his  peu 
ihiougl)  some  of  the  pages  which  stanil  in  the  prc'icnt  edition. 

'I  he  advice  of  Gripus  to  his  son  on  the  art  ol  parrying  charitable  suh- 
scriptions.  thoiigli  cviilcntly  designed  as  a  satire  on  want  of  charity,  is 
ti.ingernus  ;  since  by  some  young  persons  it  might  be  understood  lileralh, 
and  iniglil  be  acte  d  upon  accordingly. 


Art.XVII.  J m ft t6r emeriti  nn  Kiiueuthm^  as  it  respects  tiae  iixlnstrious 
Classes  of  the  Community ;  containing,  arooag  oilier  im^x)Ttani  Par¬ 
ticulars,  an  Account  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edoi'ation  of  a  thoii- 
saiul  I’oor  Cliildren,  liorough-road,  Soulhw’ark  ;  and  ot  the  new  Sys¬ 
tem  of  FAlncation  on  which  it  is  conducted.  By  Joseph  liUnca^tci  . 
'i'liird  Edition,  with  Additions. 

M'‘  Lanca.^tcr  cerfaiidy  deserves  the  gratitude  and  the  good  wishes 

e'verv  class  of  society.  His  mind  seems  to  be  capacious  ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  of  his  motives  bv  the  diligence  and  exertions  he  exhibits  ni 
i  le  great  work  of  instructing  ihcpr>or,  we  should  infer  that — he  must  be 
actuateil  by  tlie  very  energy  of  benevolt nee ;  and  that — his  plan  must  bv 
a  giMuI  OIK*,  since  it  has  prixluecd  the  ctfect  intended  by  it :  for  facts 
speak  louder  than  words.  Some  .serious  Christians  have  feared,  lest  the 
important  foundation  of  all  profitable  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  ihould  Ui  ovcrliKiked  !  Hut  from  a  elo.^e  perusal  of  this 
fmhlicarion,  we  tiiul,  on  tlie  coutraiy,  that  more  ha.*?  been  done  in 
this  respect  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  other  than  the  li¬ 
beral  and  nnhigotted  .f  I.aucaster.  We  wish  him  sur<'ess  :  and  ho^ic 
he  will  qualitV  many  of  his  pupils  to  follow  hi.s  plan,  and  tliereby  ren¬ 
der  its  advantages  more  extensive  and  more  ]>erinanei.t  among  the 
public  .it  large,  than  can  ever  he  in  the  jiower  of  an  individual,  how¬ 
ever  industrious  ami  pt*rst!\cring. 


Art.  Will.  Outlirics  nf  a  Plun  of  histrmtlun  adnfiti'd  to  tfu‘  vnr'iod  Pnr^ 
plot's  nf'ndirc  Lift";  to  whii'h  i.s  added,  a  Detailed  Vi<‘w  of  tlie  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Stmlirs,  (annmiTcial  and  profcsdonal).  Moral  Manageineiif, 
Discipline,  and  internal  Keguhtions,  adapted  to  the  Literary  and  Coin- 
iiiurcial  Semin. iry,  estahlislied  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  (^atlow',  at  Matis- 
tield,  Noiiingliainshiio.  3rd  Edit.  bvo.  price  2s.  JoIiumiu,  lbU.>. 

n^HK  author  of  this  work  manilcsis  himself  to  lx;  extrcnu  ly  well  ejua* 
liticd  tor  the  important  charge  of  instnutiiig  young  gentlemen  in 
•lie.  various  brandies  of  useful  learning.  His  .systeiu  is  giH»d  j  ami  if  lie 
unites  with  bis  religious  instructions  a  suitable  care  re-pecting  the. exam¬ 
ples  winch  liis  nssi»<tants  set  to  bis  pupils  in  this  respect,  (ami  we  ho|M*  he 
.since  he  is  a  clergyman),  we  may  pninoiinc'c  liis  plan  to  be  worthy 
die  imitation  of  all  w  ho  undertake  the  same  important  charge.  We  rc- 
eoiiunend  the  peru.sd  of  tliis  work  to  teachers,  tliat  they  may  discover 
and  iui’.tat?  that  in  which  they  may  be  deficient ;  aiiJ  to  parents  or  guar, 
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dlans,  that  they  may  judge  without  much  trouble,  in  what  manner  llieir 
rhildren,  or  wards,  should  be  trained  up  fur  \'arious  situations  in  active 
lUe,  and  may  estimate  the  merit  of  Uiose  by  whose  labours  they  have 
been  prepared  for  the  duties  incumbent  on  members  of  civilized  and  co» 
lightened  society. 


Art.  XIX.  ll’eek's  Conversation  on  Religion  and  Moralitj/t  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Young  Minds.  Pr.  6d.  pp.  0*4.  Williams  and  Smith.  1805. 

WE  have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  amtents  of  this  little  per- 
lormancc  j  but  we  fear  that  it  will  not  surticiently  interest  the  ju¬ 
venile  readers,  for  whom  it  is  designed.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  imi- 
ternal  instruction  as  far  superior  to  works  of  this  kind.  From  the  gentle 
and  persuasive  admonitions  and  entreaties  of  a  mother,  eflcx'ts  the  most 
lasting,  as  well  as  the  most  impressive  and  salutary,  may  be  expected 
with  Uie  least  jxjssible  risque  of  failure.  Perhaps  this  tract  may  have 
its  use  in  furnisliing  hints  as  to  the  most  etHcacious  mode  of  accom- 
|rtishing  such  an  important  and  lienevolent  purpose,  as  instructing  the 
youthful  mind  in  tlic  principles  of  religion  and  inondity. 


Art.  XX.  Summary  of  Ancient  Uistonjy  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the 

Dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  4/1) }  with  a  Geographical 
Index,  A’c.  pp.  344.  London.  Mawman.  Price  4s.  1804. 

'^PHIS  is  a  tolerably  well  executed  summary,  drawn  from  the  usual 
sources;  events  are  narrated  with  considerable  rapidity,  yet  with  suf¬ 
ficient  distinctness.  VV’^e  think,  how'cver,  tl)at  a  conqK*ndium  of  history 
for  the  use  of  schools  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  the  present,  though  per¬ 
haps  as  good  as  any  that  we  recollect,  does  not  altogetlier  meet  our 
wishes.  Children  are  certainly  incapable  of  retaining  and  understanding 
tlie  philosophy  of  history  ;  yet  we  arc  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  every 
tdementary  vvork  on  that  subjeit  should  contain  a  consiiierable  portion  ot  • 
it  judiciously  adapted  to  their  comprehension.  The  book  l)efore  us  is 
little  else  than  a  mere  connected  chronicle ;  and  the  sentiments,  which 
are  very  sparingly  introduced,  are  trite  and  puerile. 

Tlie  following  character  of  Caesar  is  well  ami  impartially  drawn  : 

*  Thus  fell,  in  the  5()th  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie  iburUi  from  his  be¬ 
coming  master  of  the  Roman  republic  by  the  victory  at  Phars:ilia,  the 
greatest  w  arrior  lliat  Rome,  or  perhaps  the  world,  ever  siiw  ;  after  having 
gained  fifty  great  battles,  taken  above  a  thousand  towns,  and  slain  in  his 
wars,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pliny,  eleven  hundred  (Uid  ninety • 
two  thousand  men.  Rut  the  elevation  to  which  he  aUainiul  is  not  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  skill  in  war;  such  various  endowments  have  scarcely 
ever  been  united  in  so  eminent  a  degree  in  a  single  jx^rson.  His  abilities 
as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of  science,  were  not  inferior  to 
those  he  displayed  as  a  general ;  and  though  he  |H)ssessed  not  that  \  irtue 
which  can  defy  the  temptations  of  ambition,  and  despise  [Kiw  er  acquired 
by  Usurpation,  his  magnanimity,  clemency,  and  generosity,  secnK*d  to 
entitle  him  to  command  the  world  which  he  had  subdued  by  his  foitune, 
his  valour,  and  transcendent  powers  of  mind.*  p.  i4U. 
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Art.  XXI.  Tangible  Arithm  etic ;  or,  tl:r  Art  of  Numbering  made  easr, 
by  Mrann  of  an  Arithmetical  Toy,  which  will  express  any  Number  up 
'to  I0,6o6,6d5,  and  with  which,  by  iinning  a  few  Halls,  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  C)[)erations  in  Arithmetic  may  bi  perlormed ;  intended  to 
assist  Mothers  and  Teacliers  in  the  Instruction  of  Children.  By  Wil- 
liam  Frend,  Eiq.  Mawinan.  1805.  With  the  Toy,  j>ricc  Tj*- f>d. 

^OLOMON  said,  in  his  day,  “l  litTe  U  nothing  new  under  the  sun:'*. 
^  this  toy,  and  this  treatise  prove,  in  our  day,  the  trntli  of  his  re¬ 
mark,  bt'ing  closely  aliied  to  tlic  principles  of  the  Jbarus,  an  instrument 
which  may  claim,  not  only  the  deepest  antiquity,  but,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  priority  over  every  invention  for  tlie  purjxwe  of  compulation. 
When  that  instrument  was  in  general  use,  Mr.  Frond’s  'Fangible  Arith¬ 
metic  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  a  popular  ptTfonnance ;  and 
many  a  mother,  if  capable  of  reading  it  herself,  would  have  employed 
it  in  teaching  her  children.  At  present,  we  fear,  that  however  numerous 
or  considerable  its  gtxxi  qualities  may  be  thought  by  Mr.  F.,  he  will 
liardly  |>ersiiade  the  matrons  of  Britain  to  relinquish  other  more  fashioiN 
able,  and  therefore  more  familiar  methods  of  instruction,  in  order  to 
adopt  tliat  w  hich  now  lies  before  ns.  Mr.  F.  has  taken  much  pains 
with  his  toy  ;  has  conducted  his  arithmetical  advances  with  skill ;  has 
carefully  preserved  the  ^raduality  of  regular  approaches ;  and  his  labours 
manifest,  to  say  the  least,  his  own  attainments  in  the  science  of  Num¬ 
bers.  A  readiness  at  calculation  is  an  acquisition  so  important  to  youth, 
that  every  mean  of  promoting  it  deserves  attention  :  and  as  it  occasion¬ 
al!^  happens  among  a  numerous  family,  or  sciiool,  that  some  youths 
make  but  a  moderate  proficiency,  under  the  modes  of  tuition  at  present 
employed,  tlicre  can  be  no  harm  in  recommending,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  another  mode,  wliose  novelty  may  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  and  by  tliat  stimulus  may  accomplish  the  pnrjwse  of  the  teaclicr.  In 
fact,  Fxpeiiment  alone  can  determine  wlu  ihcr  this  invention  be  superior 
to  others,  and  to  that  sagacious  Ueportcr  we  refer  the  .subject. 


Art.  XXII  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds;  by  several  young  Persnn.s. 

Vol.  II.  Ibino.  pp.  1*24.  Price  Is.  0‘d.  Darton  and  Harvev.  lbU5. 

should  be  glad  if  our  limits  allowed  us  to  pay  more  attention  to 
this  little  vohime,  than  we  often  do  to  more  biilky  ^performances  j 
bec.ause,  it  is  not  **  many  a  man,  many  a  woman,  or  many  a  child,"  as 
Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  w’ho  can  wnite  a  child  shook.  We  rt'quire  some¬ 
thing  Ix'tter  than  the  lullaby  of  tlvt'  nurse  ;  or  .simplicity  degenerated  into 
silliness.  The  poems  before  us  liave  a  liveliness,  and  occasionally  a 
smartness,  well  ad.apttxl  to  interest  youthful  minds.  The  occurrences 
which  they  dcscrilpe  are  such  as  p.ass  within  the  observation  f>f  tender 
years.  They  tl.ittrr  no  vice  ;  they  cherish  no  base  p.ission  ;  tl»ey  amuse, 
and  while  .ainudng  they  amt  iul.  Distinguishing  in  this  knot  of  young 
writers  a  merit  deserving  of  our  attention,  we  advise,  them  to  study 
ntrrrcfnt  s<,  as  wtH  in  matter  as  manner.  When  piK*tic  licence  con¬ 
fers  ntionaliiy  on  .animals,  the  m.anners,  and  tlie  conceptions  of  each 
slvnild  Correctly  corresjvpnd  to  the  general  ch.ararter  (»f  itsn.ature: 
air*.  ile'ir  actions  aird  altitudes  .ire  assiniilited  to  tbos^ of  inaukind. 
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the  CDmpanson  should  cautiously  preserve  a  due  di«^ance ;  while  the 
description  conforms  as  closely  as  may  be.  to  its  immediate  subject. 
A  duck  has  no  paw ;  a  cow  lus  no  hand ;  and  spiders  are  a  (juarrelsome, 
not  a  ^o^ial^  generation.  Pcn  nuilhes  like  tljcse  detract  nothing  from  the 
general  merit  of  the  work;  willi  which  we  venture  to  foretrl,  that  out 
readers  w  ill  be  as  much  pleased  as  we  ourselves  have  l^en  in  jxTudng  it. 

Brevity,  as  well  as  merit,  induces  us  to  insert  itie  following  spetlmcu  : 

*  ^The  Violet. 

*Do\vn  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew, 

It’s  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head. 

As  if  to  liidc  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  llow'r. 

Its  colours  bright  and  fair ;  ^ 

It  might  have  gr.ic'd  a  rosy  Ixiw'r, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom. 

In  nuxlest  tints  array'd ; 

And  there  it  spread  a  sweet  perfume, 

Witliin  die  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go. 

This  pretty  |l<)W'’r  to  see ; 

Tliat  1  may  also  learn  to  grow 
Jn  sw'cet  humility.*  p.  1 12. 


Art.  XXIII.  Rural  Scenes;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  Country,  for  good  Chil¬ 
dren.  Small  rimo.  Price  Is.  (id.  Davton  and  llaivcy.  Ih05. 

^HIS  work  is  by  tlie  writers  of  the  foregoing;  and  is  entitled  to  the 
same  commendation.  It  consists  of  engraved  subjects,  three  on  a 
plate;  witli  explanations  in  prose,  or  verse,  or  both,  on  the  opposite 
page.  We  select  an  extract  from  among  those  of  a  cheerful  Citsi. 

'  Xo.  Dinner  in  the  Harvest  Field. 

**  Stop,  Master,  there,  stop. 

You  luiud  uouglit  tliat  1  .^ay ; 

You  w’on’t  leave  me  a  dro)>, 

1  hough  Pve  work’d  all  the  day  !’* 

Says  John,  witli  a  wink, 

**  HoUl  your  clack,  Ma’am  I  beg ; 

If  vou  scold  W’hile  1  drink, 

1  shnil  empty  the  keg.” 


Art.  XMV.  l)<imestlc  Hcereations ;  or.  Dialogues  illustrative  of  natural 
.and  scienlitic  Snbitcts.  By  Priscilla  Wakelicid.  Ibmo,  Price  2s.  bd. 
Darlon  and  Harvey. 

''I 'HIS  little  work  shews  that  the  authoress  has  considerable  acqu.iint- 
.ii*ce  with  serntific  subjects  :  Lut  wc  tliiiik  her  pcrlormancc  is  li- 
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able  to  llic  same  remark  as  most  others  of  this  nature  are ;  that  her 
hcholars  are  little  Ic.'^ii  learned  tlian  tiieir  instructress ;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  gradually,  and  very  sluwly,  initiated  into  the  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture.  they  leani  with  more  readiness  than  some  old  professors  do.  Not 
unlike  Congreve,  who  had  io  much  wit,  that  even  his  foolish  characters 
are  witty,  Mrs.  Wakefield  lias  so  much  knowledge,  that  even  her  pu¬ 
pils  are  knowing.  Tlie  subjects,  however,  are  very  proper  for  young 
minds  ; — >uch  as  the  wonderful  formation  of  insects :  those  discoveries 
for  which  we  arc  beholden  to  the  microscojx:;  the  doctrine  of  light  and 
colours  i  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  society,  of  art,  &c.  We  w  ish 
the  plates  hail  not  been  so  unreasonably  ovcr-littin. 

Art.  XXV.  The  Book  of  Trades;  or  Library  of  useful  Arts.  Small 
I'imo.  Ihrec  Parts,  price  3s.  each.  About  twenty  Plates  in  each 
Pait.  I’abart  and  Co.  180-1. 

register  this  little  work,  which  is  intended  for  the  service  of 
youth,  as  well  liecausc  it  gives  some  general  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
the  trades  and  professions  comprized  in  it,  and  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  tliem,  as  localise  it  may  develoj^e,  or  direct,  the  latent  genius  of  ju¬ 
venile  readers,  to  thfit  course  of  life  for  which  their  natural  talents  arc 
best  adapted.  Parents  aie  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  tlie  future  situa¬ 
tions  ot  their  children.  A  collection  like  the  present,  put  into  their  hands, 
m.iy  caMially  elicit  that  information  which,  taken  as  a  guide,  may  pro¬ 
duce  important  consequences.  Amusing  but  slight  accounts  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  nsid  ill  the  manufactures  described,  are  accompanied  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  representations;  tlie  tigurcs  and  objects  of  which  arc  some  in, 
and  soiiM*  out  of,  pi-ispective.  We  wonder  how  the  Engraver  could 
endure  to  represent  hiinclf  in  an  altitude,  which  is  never  adopted  by 
any  son  ol’  the  lurin,  while  at  his  w'ork. 

Art.XXVI . /'h'^v  on  the  Institution  (uid  Management  of  Sunday  Schools, 
'1*0  which  arc*  aililed,  Prayeis  for  Sunday  Schools.  18mo.  Price  Is. 
bound.  Williams  and  Smilii. 

NOW  I. EDGE  i>  so  desirable,  tli.it  wc  cannot  but  applaud  ever)’  en- 
dtMMHir  t<»  dihheminatc  it:  and  religious  knowledge,  as  it  claims 
precedence  over  all  other,  cannot  be  tin)  generally  communicated.  Ihe 
intention  ot  the  present  little  tract  is  very  commendable;  and  it  contains 
as  nuicb  infonn.iiion  a^  many  a  larger  volume,  on  the  subjects  of  ad- 
niissit»n,  proper  obj»'cts,  regulations,  &c.  We  recommend  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence.  to  simplicity,  chanty,  and  EXASirLK,  in  the  conduct  of  these 
institutions:  and  we  earnestly  widi  that  distinctions  and  divisions  may 
iH  ver  intrude  amotig  tliem.  'I'o  the  copy  sent  for  our  inspection  is  add¬ 
ed,  The  History  of  a  >lundotf  School;  tu  which  the  author  lias  thought 
proper  to  prefix  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a /h7//io//v  narrative —  very  mrxlest,  doubtless  :  but  to  what  class 
of  i  <*ailers  could  he  sup(>ose  it  was  necessary  ^  Most  of  this  History  is  in 
dialogue;  and  the  ch.irjcters  arc  not  uiicommon  :  Wc  wish  the  letter 
part  of  them  ample  success. 

'f'lie  alxjve  rontaius  the  two  tirst  Numbers  of  the  Sunday  Scluxjl  MIs- 
cellany  bound  together,  which  is  continued  periodically  at  3d.  each 
Number,  or  20s.  per  100. 


Art. 
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Art.  XKVII.  Familiar  Dialngncs  Irtucf'n  Children,  originally  writtt'ii 
hy  Mrs.  llarri^un,  and  rcconiintiulcd  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  Now  iirst 
al>ridgt*d  and  adapted  tor  the  Use  ot  Sunday  Schools.  iBinu.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Smith.  Price  Is.  bound. 

"IVII  AT  w.is  reconimendeil  by  Dr.  Doddrklgc  may  safely  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  us. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Anealotet  Children  and  Young  Persons.  lymo. 
Price  Is.  (id.  Williams  and  Smith. 

Art.  XXIX.  Dialo^uvs  letireen  a  Child  and  his  Parents,  on  tlie  first 
Principles  of  Religion.  Prom  the  Pamily  Instructor.  ISnio.  Price 
Is.  bound.  Williams  and  Smith. 

wish  so  well  to  the  rising  generation,  and  so  lieartily  approve  ol 
every  thing  intended  for  their  instruction  under  whatever  form  it 
appears,  that  we  willingly  hope,  that  however  numerous  b<H)ks  of  thU 
kind  may  become,  (and  they  .seem  to  be  incrca.sing  cut  us)  yet 
each  may  do  same  good,  of  which  flic  others  might  fail.  Under 
this  view  none  of  them  apixars  supertluous.  Nevertheless,  our  advice 
to  the  writers  of  works  intended  for  children,  and  assuming  tlic 
expre.sdons  and  .sentiments  (;f  such,  is,  that  while  composing  them, 
they  would  snsjX5nd  the  superiority  of  their  own  maturity  in  know- 
IHgc  and  opinion  :  we  should  then  be  favoured  with  little  works,  less 
peculiarly,  indeed,  but  more  generally,  characteristic ;  and  what  they 
might  occasionally  lose  in  strict  theology,  they  wouhl  gain  in  cl»ild-likc 
simplicity.  They  would  be  better  understood  by  children  at  large; 
and  would  be  therefore  more  likely  to  interest  even  those  whose  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  without  defects  in  the  article  of  religion. 

The  conduct  descril)cd  in  the  following  extract  deserves  imitation  : 

‘  It  is  much  to  be  dc.sin*d,  (ol>serves  one)  that  in  lessons  to  <  hiUIren, 
matters  of  fact,  and  exantplcs  taken  from  visible  object'^  should  he  made 
use  of.  This  wise  meiluxl  of  instruction  was,  |x*rhaps,  never  more  for¬ 
cibly  and  more  usefully  employed,  titan  in  the  tollowing  instance  of  Dr. 
Ileatiic’s  son.  'Phe  Dtxtor  speaking  of  his  son,  thus  observes,  “  He  had 
reached  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  knew  the  alph.-tbet,  and  could  read  a 
little  ;  but  had  received  no  particular  information  with  respt  ct  to  tlte  au¬ 
thor  of  his  being.  In  a  l  orner  of  a  little  garden,  without  informing  any 
person  of  the  circumstaiK'e,  1  wrote  in  the  mould  with  iny  tiitger,  the 
three  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  .sowing  garden  cresses  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smootlted  the  ground.  Ten  days  after 
lie  eatne  running  to  me,  and,  with  astonishment  in  liis  countenanre,  told 
me  that  his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  1  laughed  at  tlie  report, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it  j  but  he  insisted  on  mv  going  to  s<*e 
what  had  happened.  “Yes,”  said.  I,  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  place, 
“  1  see  it  is  .so  :  but  wliat  is  tlicrc  in  this  wortli  notice,  is  it  not  mere 
chance and  1  went  away,  flc  followed  me,  and  taking  liohl  ot  my 
coat,  said  with  some  earnestness,  “  it  could  not  be  mere  chance,  f.^r 
that  somebody  must  have  contrived  matters  .so  as  to  produce  it.” 

“  So  you  think,”  I  said,  “  that  what  appears  so  regtil.ir  as  tlie  letters 
of  your  name^  c.annol  be  by  chance  ?”  “  Yes,”  said  be,  w'iih  hrmnci. 
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**  I  tlilnk  so.’*  **  T.cok  at  yourself,”  I  replied,  “and  consider  your  hands 
and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feel,  and  other  limbs;  arc  they  not  regular  in 
tljcir  apjicirancc,  and  useful  to  you?’’  He  s;iid,  they  were.  “  Came 
you  then  hiiluT,”  said  I,' “  by  chance?”  “  No,”  he  answered,  “  (hat 
ciunot  he  ?  soinethiiig  must  have  made  me..”  “  And  who  is  tl)at  some¬ 

thing  ?”  i  asked.  He  said,  “  1  do  not  know.”  1  had  now  gained  thr 
point  1  aimed  at,  and  .saw  tliat  his  reason  taught  him,  (though  he  could 
not  express  it),  that  what  begins  to  l)c,  must  have  a  can.se  ;  and  that  what 
is  fornu  d  with  regularity,  nmst  have  an  intelligent  cause.  I  therefore 
told  him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being,  who  made  him  rind  all  tho 
world  ;  concerning  whose  adorable,  nature,  I  gave  him  such  information 
as  I  thought  he  could  in  some  inca.surc  comprcle  nd.  'I’he  lesson  ruVected 
him  gre..irly,  and  he  never  forgot  cither  it,  or  th'j  circumstance  tliat  in- 
tnkluetxl  it.”  ’  pp.  11,  VI, 

Art.  XXX.  The  New  Token  ftr  Children;  or,  a  Sequel  to  Janeway’s  ; 
lx  ing  an  authentic  Account,  never  before  published,  of  the  C'onver- 
.«;ion,  exemplar)'  l.ivrs,  and  happy  l)e..iths,  of  twelve  Children.  By 
AVilliain  Moseley,  Minister  of  the  Tabernacle.  Hanley.  Second  Kdi- 
tion,  revised,  lymo.  Price  6d.  bound.  Williams  and  Smith.  1805. 

J  ANEW  AY'S  Token,  says  the  Editor,  is  become  antiquated;  andchil- 
*  dren  feel  little  interested  by  “  circumstances  which  took  place  one 
hundrnl  and  fifty  years  ago;”  he  has  therefore  compiled  the  present 
New  'Poken;  whidi  all  who  have  been  lierctofore  fond  of  Jane  way,  may, 
if  they  think  proper,  substitute  for  that  “antiquity.” 

I .  I) AN  IsTf  UTKlGVr  T 

Actnnriiim  (.’odicis  A^xHTvphi  N.  T.  Fahriclani  continens  plura  inedit.i, 
alii  ad  fidem  Cod.  MSS.  einciKkilias  expressa.  Congessit,  disposuit, 
e.lidii  A.  Birch,  S.  S.  'Pheologla:  Doct.  ct  Proles.sor,  Episctipus  liisu- 
larum  L.aalandi.c  ct  Falstri.x.  Fasciculus  primus.  Haunix.  1804. 
8vo.  pp.  477- 

A  Companion  to  Fabricius’s  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament,  Ac. 

By  Dr.  Birch,  Bishop  of  Laalaiid  and  Fal.ster. 

apiKTVplial  writings  that  rel.itc  to  the  jx^riod  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
peii.saiioii,  by  being  commonly,  but  improperly,  iKiund  in  the  same 
>olnmcwiih  the  sacred  Scriptures,  have  become  generally  know  n  j  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  t(X)  highly  re*spected  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
Ic.irneti  christian.s  are  not  usually  aware  that  there  are,  or  that  there  ever 
were,  writings  which  bear  any  similar  relation  to  the  Nrw'  Testament. 
Some,  however,  which  now*  are  seldom  named,  were  in  high,  though 
not  general  repute,  among  the  early  Christians :  others  ha\x*  been  handed 
dtiwii  to  us,  under  the  names  either  of  inspired,  or  of  very  ancient 
w  liters,  w  hich  are  pal|>iible  forgeries  of  a  later  dale.  Several  of  the  for¬ 
mer  class,  though  spurious,  yet,  from  their  antiquity,  serve  to  illu.s- 
tr.ue  opinions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  ap|X!aranccj  and 
even  to  explain  some  passages  in  the  inspired  w  ritings.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Origeii.  and  Jerome,  did  not  di.sdain  such  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion;  much  hss  should  wc.  It  is  not,  indeed,  suiprising,  that,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Kcformalioii,  goo<l  and  learned  men.  tlirough  jealousy  of 
corrupt  additio!is  to  tli»*  s.icrrd  8eriptiires>  rcicctcd  the  advantages  whicii 
miglii  have  been  derived  Horn  iccoids  of  this  description.  In  no  .se  n.^e 
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arc  the}’  worthy  of  al)solute  reliance.  N\-t  only  arc  the  pretences  which 
some  of  them  make,  even  to  divine  authorav,  evidently  groundlcssj  not 
only  arc  their  claims  to  authenticity,  as  prcnluctions  ot  the  piTsons  to 
whom  they  arc  ascribed,  commonly  very  disputable,  but  even  the  ii'2t 
of  such  u  ritincs,  not  liaving  bet  n  (like  tliat  of  the  sacred  Scriptures) 
preserved  from  corruption  oy  being  constantly  ami  publicly  read,  has  be¬ 
come,  in  numerous  instances,  very  doubttul.  Their  tt'stlmony  is  to  be 
used,  as  that  of  a  witness  of  suspicious  character,  only  as  cuntiriued  by 
superior  evidence,  and  tending  to  its  elucidation  :  but  with  due  precau¬ 
tion,  it  may  l)e  rendered  of  considerable  utility. 

'I'hc  researches  of  Clrabe  and  IJcausobrc,  on  this  obscure  subject,  are 
well  known :  but  it  is  with  the  Codex  Apocryphus,  N.  T.  of  Kabricius, 
(of  which  the  former  parts  were  published  in  I703,  tlve  latter  in  1/19), 
that  the  present  work  is  most  imimatcly  connected.  'I'lic  learned  author, 
indeed,  modestly  styles  it  only  a  tender  on  Fabricius’s  c<juipment :  but 
the  humility  of  a  writers  pretensions  seldom  lower  our  cxix;ctatiuns  from 
his  performance.  Although  Fabricins,  whose  learning  and  industry  have 
seldom  been  e(pialled,  collected  almost  every  «locumei»t  that  had  then 
been  published,  or  that  could  be  found  in  the.  must  celebrated  libraries  ot 
F.urope,  many  disperseil  fragments,  which  unavoidably  eluded  his  pur- 
."uit,  have  since  been  discovered  ;  several  detached  works  have  since  lx:cn 
accurately  discussed}  and  the  mo<  In  of  investigating  the  subject  has  been 
gradually  improved.  The  progress  which  hud  thus  been  made,  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  the  idea  of  collecting  the  avlditioual  materials }  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  proposals  for  improved  editions  of  Fabricius’s  work  hav« 
been  made,  in  Switzerland,  and  some  western  districts  of  Gernuny. 
They  have  not  been  carried  into  elVcct}  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  work  probably  could  not  have  devolved  t)n  an  abler  band,  than 
that  of  the  learned  prelate  wlio  has  entered,  in  the  volume  before  u.'»,  on 
the  task  of  supplying  what  was  defective  in  Fahricius’s  collection.  Dr. 
1>.  is  known  to  have  long  and  laboriously  applied  himself  to  the  nnder- 
Liking  ;  and  to  have  received  so  many  and  such  valuable  contributions  to¬ 
ward  it,  from  various  cjuarter.s,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his 
original  plan.  The  duties  of  his  Sw  at  length  impeding  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  critical  researches,  Ive  has  judged  it  expedient  to  publish 
w’hat  he  had  prepared }  proposing  to  continue  the  work,  w'hea  he  con 
obtain  the  leisure  which  it  rctjuircs. 

His  l’rt)legomena  (of  /O  pages)  are  limited  to  some  observations  on  iUn 
origin,  nature,  and  importance,  of  the  apocryphal  writings }  on  former 
editions  of  them;  on  the  critical  helps  which  have  been  used  by  him  ; 
.and  in  the  utility  of  the  principal  piece  in  this  collection  (the  gos|x*l  cf 
Aicodcimis),  to  the  illu^tration  of  the  Xcw  Testament.  Ampler  disrpii- 
sitions  may  be  expected,  when  the  author’s  critical  apparatiu  sliall  havo 
been  more  completely  adjusted. 

d  he  l.atin  version  of  the  piece  we  haw  just  mentioned,  ns  it  stands 
in  h'abricius’s  collection,  although  improved  by  th.U  learned  nun’s  col. 
latioi'.s  in  .several  places,  is  very  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  lio 
should  not  have  availed  liimself  of  an  earlier  ec/i/io/c,  which  li  id  been 
published  bv  Gryti.Tus.  Dr.  H.  lias  corrected  this  translation,  not  caily 
by  collating  it  with  ever)'  prior  edition,  hut  al.so  from  a  MS.  oi»  pjj>er 
(No.  1140  of  Frince  For^ini’s  library  at  Finiiie)  piobably  of  the  1  lib 
century,  which  Frofe.ssor  Kiigelbieth  collated;  aihl  from  a  copy  in  tli^ 
convent  of  Einsiedlen,  which  Hesz  has  described,  and  con-piic.l  w'lb 
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fhai  Ci(  Fabricius,  in  his  BibHothrk  der  Ilciligcn  Gcschu  htp,  Part  XT. 
])p.  !n5 — *483.  But  Dr.  R.  has  dorr  more.  He  has  favoured  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  (tkkf.k.  copy  of  this  writing,  which  remained  so  little  known, 
that  Pn>fessor  Klrukcr  (one  of  the  latest  wTitcrs  on  the  Ajxxrypha)  cx- 
j»ressed,  in  tlie  preface  to  Ins  work  on  the  subject,  p.  13,  his  doubt, 

V  lirther  the  supposed  frnr/‘  text  ever  existed.  Dr.  B.  has  used  two 
Mi'S,  of  it:  one,  written  on  pa|HT,  wliich  is  of  mnc'li  critical  value*  so 
f.ir  as  it  goes,  hut  is  only  a  fragment  (No.  ‘i(K)  of  the  \'aiican  library) 
vai  transcribed  by  himself;  the  other,  on  parchment,  (No.  yyo  of  the 
national  lihnry  at  Paris),  which  win?  transcribed  by  l^rofessor  I  horlacius, 
compr!se>  the  first  eigluccn  chapters  of  the  l.ntin  version  :  from  which 
it  dubr**,-’!!  several  places  where  the  (in*ek  is  more  concise  and  clear; 
and  in  having  a  more  nirple  ininnhiction.  * 

'J  Iris  piece,  which  is  also  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate,”  contains  an  ac¬ 
count,  ntingicd  with  tiction,  of  the  trial  of  Jesu^  before  Pontius  Pilate  ; 
and  of  his  paesion,  and  resurrection.  Varients  opinions  have  Ireen  en¬ 
tertained  ot  ils  antiquity  :  some  ciltics  assigning  it  to  the.  second  cen¬ 
tury  ;  others,  to  a  much  l.tter  aTa.  Dr.  B.  d(xs  not  pronounce  any  ab- 
H>lnte  (heision  :  but  lie  judges  it  to  lx*,  of  early  date ;  as  there,  are 
<ircek.  Ti.atiis  Anglo-Sasint,  Prench,  and  Gennan  virbions,  most  of 
whicli  1m*  thinks  to  be  not  later  tlian  the.  sixth  century.  Wc  cannot, 
therefore,  but  suspect  the.  reve  rse.  If  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  existed 
in  th.at  eentury,  it  must  have  been  executed  by  the  disciplc.s  of  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  wlfich  seeiv.s  to  u.^,  on  various  grounds,  vt  ry  improbablr*.  I’lit; 
s-rMua  rsion  of  the  Saxons  in  I.ngland,  was  not  completed  till  near  the 
close-  (»f  the  seventh  century. 

Dr.  P».*s  .fr/r/r/rt'or;  hsludes  also  the  following  apocryphal  pieces; 

IljAjtr-,  or  the  :uH-<nint  which  Pilate  is  s.nd  to  have*  written  to 
tlx-  l'*mperor 'i’ibrrius  of  the  trial  and  execiiiion  of  our  Lord,  rabricius 
printed  it  from  a  l\ariM.iii  MS.  'Lhe  pre.sent  editor,  having  found  one, 
somewhat  diderent,  in  the  Vienna  library  (No.  (>f  Na>sclt's  Cata¬ 
logue)  has  in^ertevl  tl»e  text  ot*  both  these  MSS.  with  the  supplement  ol 
'I'lfx-iius's  soppo.Nf-tl  reply. 

('Ibe  trial  and  exeentiotr  of  Pdate),  :\ud  z  RchtioH 
of't/ir  St  iturc  nud  Dvath  of'Jvsus  :  ///  Jusxldi  of  Atimnthm ,  are  print'd 
in  the  tireek  'PexL  from  tlic  MS.  \o.  7/0  of  the  National  Library  at 
I’Miis.  wliich  was  transcrilu  d  by  I'rot.  3  liorlacius. 

'J'he  Pnth'vntu^fliuvi  Jtnof  'i.Sy  containing  traditions  of  the  birth  and 
childluKvi  of  JrsiKs,  is  of  greater  historical  and  ex(*geTical  importanc/*. 
than  tlw  preceding.  Of  ibis,  Gryna*us  and  Fabricius  had  printed 
<irerk  Ciipics,  dilfeving  from  each  other.  'Flu*  present  editor  lias  correct¬ 
ed  lire  text,  fn>m  the  two  MSS.  in  the.  Vatican  fabrar}*,  Nos.  -153  and 
0.">  L  which  w<-re  ctdlated  by  ttie  Rev.  M.  Fabricius. 

'I'he  (Treek  text  o\  nri  AftnrahfUst*  n^strti'd  to  tr  n*r}ffvn  /•?/  St.  John, 
mentioned  In-  h'ahricius.  tom.  2.  p.  <|33,  but  never  before  published,  is 

*  'J  his  ib  ih(  copy  rclerrcil  to  b\  Fabricius,  C(kI.  Ap.  'Fom.  I.  p. 'iJJ. 
in  the  following  nott“.  Acta  Pilati  Apocrypha  Grace  habentiir  in  Bibl, 
t '( llx-rtin.i.  f  t  laiuiantur  a  Cangis  in  globsario  media*  et  iiitima;  (inccit^- 
ris  vo*'f  ft  alibi.  Uiiar  jilanc  gemina  sunt  eurn  lux:  Psoiid- 

Fv.ingt  li'^.  qiuxi  Moijacliii  :mcr  M-^ta  Gr.T,ca  num.  32.  ah  extrenu 
j»?rtr  miuiluin  ex.^taic,  e  liict.'Cro  notavit  Sandius  in  mu  les  Hist,  llccles. 
p.  lo.  M.  Klcuker’s  di>posi:if'n  to  scepticism  must  base  hern  powerful, 
to  fpK-t.on  eithei  t!i(  cxistcnc'- of  :iucli  a  MS.  or  its  identity  with  t.h^ 
Er.ar^tu  'uv  y  vod^'ni.  fcld. 
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now  printed  from  a  MS.  of  the  P;ilatinc  Library,  No.  346,  transcribed 
by  Dr.  B.,  and  collated  with  one  in  the  Vienna  Librar}%  No.  5,  of 
bicius.  No.  1 19,  of  Nasselt's  Catalogue. 

Finally,  Accounts  of  the  Eran^eii\t  St.  John ;  attributed  to  Prochorus^ 
one  of  the  six  coadjutors  of  Stephen  (V.  Fabricii,  tom.  2.  815.  tom.  4. 
660).  A  composition,  under  this  title,  was  in  great  credit  with  the  an¬ 
cient  cliurch :  but  several  short  extracts  which  had  bt'en  putilished,  t'rocn 
one  of  the  same  name,  were  evidently  surreptitious;  as  well  as  a  Coptic 
piece,  translated  by  Mingarelli.  l*rof.  Fngelbreth  examined  the  whole 
of  Prochorus’s  Greek  text,  ‘:i  MS.  454  of  the  \’atican  library ;  but  found 
it  dider  from  the  parts  already  known,  only  in  the  greater  purity  of  tire 
text.  Dr.  B.  has  tlierefore  given  no  more  of  it  than  some  detaclied  chap¬ 
ters,  as  specimens,  which  are  compiircd  with  the  fragments  formerly 
printed,  and  with  the  translation  from  the  Coptic.  M.  Engclbrcth’s 
knowledge  of  the  latter  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  several  pas« 
sages  of  the  tTPsion, 
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GKF.AT  ItRlT.MX.  Mj>.  M.  ratrickson  hnn  propo- 

The  Rev.  J.  D.itlawiiy  lias  boon  s<»me  sals  lor  publishing  by  sahsciiptiuii  a  vo- 
time  engaged  on  a  work  t'lnbracing  a  gc-  luiiie  ot  Miscellaneous  Poems,  price  <>s. 
ncral  and  comprehensive  view  of  ihe  Dr.  CJ.  lirei;.  ry  h.is  underiakeu  a  new 
ancient  military  and  ecclesiastical  archi-  Cyclopasdm,  or  Uiciiuu.iry  of  Arts  and 
fecturc  of  this  kingdom,  including  a  coin-  Sciences,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
purison  of  niodeni  hoildtiigs  with  those  year,  in  two  ‘tto  vols  ,  with  lOO  plates, 
in  u  similar  style  on  the  Continent,  't  his  The  Bishop  ol  Ldiuiaif  is  printing  a 
work  will  soon  be  ready  for  piiblicatinn,  new  edition  of  liis  A|>oloj:y  H'r  Christi- 
iinder  the  title  of  *•  Observations  on  aniiy,  and  the  Apoi.  gy  lor  the  B  hie, 
Knglish  Architecture.’*  in  1  vol.  Uvo.;  to  which  he  will  aibi.  t'wi» 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Uepton’s  ele-  Sennoiis  in  Deleiice  ot  Revealed  Rcli- 
gant  and  interesting  work  on  the  "The-  gioii. 

Dry  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Garden-  Mr.  Hunt  will  shortly  publish  an  br¬ 
ing,**  "ill  he  ready  for  publication  the  roie  comic  Poem,  in  S  cantos,  entitled, 
latter  end  of  this  month.  'I'hc  former  the  War  of  the  Bridal  Ring, 
edition  was  all  engaged  by  the  nuiuc-  I  he  Rev.  \V.  11.  Reynell,  author  of 
rous  fnojids  of  the  author.  the  Manual  to  the  l*»alms,  has  in  lor- 

An  elementary  and  practical  work  on  wardiicss  a  volume  of  Parochial  Dis- 
the  best  form  of  the  Teeth  of  Wheels  for  courses  on  the  .Advent  ol  Ciirist  for  the 
all  kinds  of  inochiiiery,  translated  from  Common  People. 

the  French  of  ('amus,  is  now  printing.  S.  (*omyn,  Ksq.  of  the  Middle  Tetn- 
This  work  will  be  particularly  interest-  pic,  is  preparuig  a  Treatise  on  the  Ar- 
ing  to  the  mmierous  mechanists  in  the  tion  of  Assumpsit,  inoiudiiig  the  Ckises 
\Mirious  branches  of  mill-work  for  the  and  Djlenniiiatioiis  in  the  Courts  of 
extensive  maniifactur* s  of  this  country.  Gniimon  I.aw  upon  all  Contracts  and 
Dr.  Patterson,  of  Londonderry,  is  pre-  Agreements  not  under  seal, 
paring  for  publication,  Disipiisitions  con-  Geographical  Delineations,  or  a  eom- 
cerning  Pestilential  and  Kpidcmic  Dis-  pendious  View  of  the  Natural  and  Poll- 
cases,  with  a  view  to  ohtuiii  valid  prin-  tical  State  of  all  Parts  of  the  Globe  ;  by 
cipies  whereon  to  found  a  civil  conslitu  Dr.  Aikin,  ‘J  voh.  small  Rvo. 
tion  ot  medical  police  for  Ireland.  A  very  small  Concordance,  designed 

Dr.  Jackson  will  speedily  publish  the  to  be  hound  with  pocket  hihles,  to 
first  part  of  Practical  Dbservatioiis  on  be  entitled,  The  Diamond  Concordance, 
the  Febrile  Diseases  of  Gibraltar,  wbich  A  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mr.  F,.  Rnsb- 
prevailed  so  fatally  at  that  place  last  au-  ton,  of  Liverpool. 

tuinn  ;  with  observations  on  the  Yellow  The  Rev.  K.  Nares’i  Hampton  T/CC- 
Fever.  tures,  coiitHiuing  a  View  ol  the  Kvi- 

Mr.  Flower,  of  Harlow,  has  in  the  deuces  of  (’hristianity,  at  the  close  of 
prers  a  volume  of  Bourdaloue’s  Scr-  wliat  has  been  called.  The  Age  of  llca- 
aion%  translated  by  a  Lady.  sou. 
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TraTr!«  iti  Grrinanv  auil  fralr,  hv  J.  tichrqarr. — An  r.pnOiUc  of  the  Prjc- 
Ci.  lAMUBitri*.  F^q.  author  of,  A  K  tuyh  t»c«r  ot  the  Side  of  the  I!\che- 

Sketch  of  Moiicrr  Fins,  5  voi&.  dvo.  quer. — An  Kpitoiue  of  the  Practice  of 
Tub  Fast  liiiiiH  D.rr.-lory  tor  lUi>6.  the  Uunktupt  Law. — The  Second  Part 

The  V.'ialic  Annual  RegiMcr.  for  li.t^l.  of  Mr.  I'cjkc’s  Law  of  J^idence. _ A 

Til**  f.tl loving  Law  llook^  A  Tiea-  new  erfilion  of  Noy’?  Mixini*. — An  Klc- 
fi’^e  on  C'Mire .  I'm.ii.g,  witlin  view  to  iu  mcniary  I  rcatiso  on  Cuiucvuncing,  by 
npplicaiiun  to  piactice,  iy  R.  Preston,  C.  Lariun,  K-iq. 

Vi>q.— -’rreatise  ot  the  Luw  of  l>cviM.*s,  Uevised  edition.^  of  The  Parish  OflTi- 
by  J.  fl  jni{ihrevs,  F>.{  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  cer's  Cmuplete  (iuide,  und  the  jams  ot 
B-ori>l«*r  at  Law.— '  iipplcnieut  to  V.-  Landlords  atui  Teuant^,  by  the  late 
iitr's  .'\brid  ment.  'I'lic  rciuainder  ot  Paul,  Fsq.  H..rri>.tor  al  Law. 
the  work  is*  torwrar'lnes*. — An  Epitvime  Foster’s  Fs.say*,  new  edition,  with  al- 
of  the  pr.  dice  of  the  Plea  Sole  of  the  terations  and  ariditions. 

~7  ^KHKSPOXDENCE. 

That  love  of  justice,  which  wc  hope  ever  to  evince,  inclines  us  so  far  to  depart 
fiotn  the  resolution  stated  in  onr  last  Number,  as  to  observe,  that  a  remark  made 
by  us,  p.  794,  upon  Mi.  Gurney’s  method  of  expressing  the  vowels,  in  his 
System  ol  Short  Hand,  is,  unlntentionallv,  liable  to  a  construction  not  war* 
ranted  by  Ills  plan.  W^c  said,  “  Mr.  G.  represents  ino^t  of  them  (the  vowels) 
/ii/  t'Lo  tiVfs  fvrminic  tni  atvjU." — W'hilc  this  is  true,  a.s  applied  to  the  forms 
of  the  vowels  given  in  the  alphabet.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  no  other  method  of  expressing  them. 

As  Mr.  G.  may  possibly  think  that  wc  shall  do  him  the  most  justice,  by 
using  his  own  words,  \sc  shall  copy  the  whole  of  his  rules  relative  to  the 
vowels,  as  they  are  given  in  the  second  engraved  page  of  his  work. 

MV.tw  tiny  enti  •u'nrjs,  lh»y  are  viyr^sst  d  by  dutt  dtfft  rttif/y  pfaccd. —  When 
ihr  virtyil  'ict  end  tht  "u'ved.  ts  rjyrcsstd  by  the  .sucrudnifr  cohfojfont. — 

IFiic’i  t‘^'0  Virsets  came  toiittluf\  ike  first  must  be  txpresHd  by  a  dot,  the 
0  her  by  the  suect  e.lhiff  r.insnnant. 

\\'ith  regird  tt>  the  letter  r,  upon  which  an  observation  was  made,  we  shall, 
following  the  same  method,  copy  the  whole  concerning  it  from  p.  17.  “  W/itn 
lUt  It  He*-  r  tlot '■  /  !•*  t  a  tt  /\  tjpn-iiKi  by  n  sirokt  vp-uards'* 

Having  thi:>  ..uidicd  our  own  feelings,  ve  renew  Our  former  resolution  to 
decline  any  iurt’.icr  ir.scrtioiis  on  tlic  subject. 

Wr  ate  sorrv  to  iiid  bv  i  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glhert,  that  he  considers 
himself  as  undcscrvedl/  censured,  In  tint  nan  of  our  Review  of  his  Ser* 
m:»ni,  in  which  wv  Thought  it  our  duty  to  exprcs.s  our  yt  ncral  opinion  on  all  at- 
te  mpts  to  llljsrritc  the  D  jctrlre  ot  the  Trinity,  by  comparisons  drawn  from  the 
quiPhrs  or  facud  cs  of  man.  Wc  can  assure  this  worthy  Divitic,  tliat  he  has 
grratU'  tnisappr.-licndcd  and  exceeded  our  intention.  Wc  must  ever  main¬ 
tain  the  utmost  re.spect  tor  such  a  dlstimrested  atid  faithful  labourer  in  the 
c.tusc*  of  Chriit,  as  INIr.  (L  is,  whose  sphcie  of  useiulncss  is  not  of  the  ordinary 
k’nd,  and  who  ha>  formerly  “  suHered  the  loss  of  all  thms^s,’*  rather  than  relin¬ 
quish  thj  geniiine  scntr.nciiti  of  his  cnlightejied  conscien.'e.  Neither  the  repu- 
lailon  nor  the  usefulness  of  the  pious  author,  can  hr  aF'cacd  by  our  remarks: 
the  Sermons,  on  the  whole,  werr  warmlv  lerommruded. 

will  accept  our  thanks  for  hts  bivourablt  opinion  of  our  endeavours. 

ERRATA. 

'I he  till?*  of  Art.  II.  p.  h^l.  should  aland  thu« — .Art.  If.  An  Essay  on 
the  and  Injfuentc  of  the  Hi  formation  hj  Luther^  translated 

from  the  French  of  M.  C.  Villcra,  by  R.  LaiDVrt.  r^vo.  pp. 'K)0. 
Trirt;  ps.  June.’,  London.  1805. 

Hll'*,  lin*'  7  t  ;r  i."*,  reud  are. 

ni.h  I'.ii**  l.i  ifoiji  tiutiiuii,  !«jr  laid,  rt«id  i'»y. 

•**'1.  line  I  »,  d-'ic  **'•  ie  »ni. 
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